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® Sandra Meldrum says 
college needs to address 
short staffing concerns 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ber of its computer labs, has become 

state-of-the-art and drawn thousands of 
students each year. 

But Sandra Meldrum, director Of aca- 


] n 10 years, NECC has doubled the num- 


and there was no end to problems in sight. 

Among her concerns are that: 

¥ Administration did not sign for the 
new PCs until two weeks before classes 
started. The PCs arrived one week before 
classes began. 

V There are only two computer staff 
members working at any one time in 11 
labs on the Haverhill campus. And if some- 
one is out sick or on vacation, doors must be 


locked to students who might need a com- 
puter to do workor research on the Internet. 

V In 10 years, the number of full-time 
employees has remained at six, while the 
number of labs has doubled. The number of 
computers has more than doubled. 

VY Computers are open to all students 
for the Internet, e-mail, and all available 
software programs including Microsoft 
Word, QuarkXPress and Photoshop. ee 
students are not computer literate. 

“We have a wonderful staff but we're 
spread too thin. I feel we have done a 
disservice to my staff and the college by 


mputing. has resigned... ... ....udeaving, but sometimes things have to fall _| 
She said the year got off toa ar start, ‘ 


apart before they can be fixed,” Meldrum 
said. 

She said the staff has worked a lot of 
overtime and on the weekends and because 
the computers arrived so late, they did not 
have a chance to test out the software, 
which is why the computers are crashing. 

Thomas Fallon, dean of information ser- 
vices, said two rooms full of new PCs came 
loaded with Windows 98, but because they 

See MELDRUM Page 4 


Enrollment up 5% 


® Community colleges all 
report higher FTE figures 
for the fall semester 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


headcount made some progress for 

the first time after five years of losing 
students or gaining no ground, according 
to figures released by administration. 

The overall headcount increased by 42 
students, and more students are taking 
full-course loads. 

Figures released by Mary Ellen Ashley, 
vice president of enrollment management 
and student services, and Thomas Fallon, 
dean of information services, show nearly a 
5 percent increase in the FTE, from 2,918 
last year to 3,059 this year. 

Ashley said it was unclear what caused 
the increase of students, but she said her 
Yeorganization plan from last year, which 
resulted in an improved student activities 
department and sports program, partly con- 
tributed. 

“I'm pleased with the news,” Ashley 
said. “People worked very hard to make it 
happen, and the increase makes it worth- 
while. I think the word got out that our 
campus environment was changing, and 
we were coming back to life.” 


Pisa enrollment and the total 


Across the state, the numbers of stu- 
dents enrolling in community colleges was 
higher this semester. There was an average 
state FTE increase of just over 7 percent. 

The biggest jump was at Massasoit Com- 
munity College where they saw more than — 
a 10 percent increase, with North Shore and 
Bristol community colleges not trailing far 
behind. 

NECC trailed most of the state’s commu- 
nity colleges, but administration is pleased 
by any gains. 

Ashley and the admissions staff spent 
the spring semester talking to area high 
schools using a new promotional video, 
publications and created a series of events 
for guidance counselors to present a better 
image in the community. 

She said the college has been listening to 
the students and two new programs were 
created to aim at recent high school gradu- 
ates — the Presidential Scholars program, 
designed for high school seniors who enroll 
in the joint admissions program and an 
honors program for liberal arts majors. 

An increase of financial aid also helped 
make a college education more affordable, 
with the new Massachusetts access grant 
program, an increase in Pell grants and a 
reduction in fees. 

“Students who might have dropped 
courses due to lack of funds were able to 
stay and many students took additional 


courses as a result,” Ashley said. 
See FTE Page 4 


0 Talents 


Students and 
staff put on a 
great show 


Volleyball team 
surprises with its 
3-3 record so far 


Todd Hart photo 
COMING UP SOON: Up With People will be attempting to bring the world 
together in a campus performance Oct. 28 at 7:30 p.m. in the sport and fitness 
center. Watch for more coverage in our next issue. 


Report warns students 
about ‘credit card trap’ 


® Spending without 
thinking may hurt later 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


debt in college by using credit cards, 
according to a report by the national 
Public Interest Research Group. 

The study also found students often do 
not understand what they are getting into 
when they get a credit card. 

While the national study focused on 
credit card companies setting up tables on 
campus, NECC has not had this problem. 
However, students who bought books more 
than likely found an application for a credit 
card in their shopping bag. 

The group asked colleges to regulate 
credit card marketing on campus and do a 


S tudents are more likely to get into 


better job of educating students about credit 
card debt. 

“There should be a college policy be- 
cause it is such an issue,” said Tiffany 
Skogstrom, campus organizer for the local 
chapter, MassPIRG. “You can buy stuff and 
not think about it. It’s quick and easy.” 

She said if students need to get a credit 
card, they should only use it for emergen- 
cies. 

“Cash is the better way to go,” she said. 
“And if you use your credit card, you should 
pay off the balance immediately. The key is 
moderation.” 

Students who run up debt and fail to pay 
on time could be hurt later in life when a 
bad credit record prevents them from buy- 
ing a home or making other big purchases 
because while in college they ruined their 
credit rating by failing to pay off debt in a 
timely manner. 

Among the findings were: 


See STUDENTS Page 6 
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Short staffing 
hurts students 


@ New computer 
programs without 
adequate support 
create a problem 


he resignation of Sandra 

Meldrum as director of 

academic computing 

may be the start of more seri- 

ous problems, especially for 
students. 

Already spread thin, now 
staffers will have one less per- 
son to give more time than was 
required in the job descrip- 
tion. 

It is true the computer labs 
are just about all state-of-the- 
art, but whois left to run them? 
Computers crashing, printing 
problems and students new to 
the equipment all add up to 
problems, and staffers can only 


Student wants more 
courses in Newburyport 


To the editor: 

I am writing to let you know 
how pleased I-am about NECC 
offering night courses at 
Newburyport High School. 

These night courses are mak- 
ing it convenient for people in 
the Newburyport area to attend 
classes at the college-level with- 
out traveling to Haverhill or 
Lawrence. 

During the winter months the 
driving can be very dangerous. 
These conditions make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for stu- 
dents to arrive at your college. 

It would help if more courses 
were offered at Newburyport High 


House 


deal with problems one at a 
time. 

Students unsure of software 
programs, how to use e-mail or 
the Internet or in class when a 
computer crashed will have to 
wait as employees deal with 
problems one by one. 

Other signs of trouble in- 
clude two thefts, one of a 
Pentium computer and one of 
memory chips in the hard drive, 
totalling a loss of over $2,000. 

Maybe it is true what 
Meldrum said: “Things some- 
times have to fall apart before 
they can be fixed.” 

We hope it doesn’t come to 
that. Technology is not the be 
all, end all of education, espe- 
cially if nobody knows how to 
use it. 


FINAL QUESTION, Ms. LEWINSKY, 
ARE YOU DOING ANYTHING 
TONIGHT ?.. 


Is binge drinking a 
problem for young people? 


& 


School. 

I am currently taking an En- 
glish composition class but no- 
ticed there were not many other 
course options here. _ 

Is this because the high school 
does not have the appropriate 
rooms or equipment for classes? 

I hope in the future more 
classes will be offered in 
Newburyport, however, our com- 
munity is still very appreciative 
of NECC. 

Emily M. Wright 
Newburyport 


The Observer is committed to getting it right. If you 
find errors, please call ext. 3640 and let us know. We 


will print a correction in our next issue. George Bournakis, liberal arts 
“I don’t know. No, I think people 


should start drinking more.” 


eG 
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Rabia Penda, business transfer 
“No. The drinking age should be 
19. People don’t drink because it’s 
fun. They drink too much because 
they have problems.” 
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Jenny Gabriel, liberal arts 
“I guess so, yeah. I’ve got a lot of 
friends in college that drink.” 


Johanna Choina photos 


Dennis “Fox” Doucette, business 
transfer 

“I don’t think it’s a problem. I 
think it’s a problem with the indi- 
viduals if they can handle it or 


” 


not. 


Constantina Tsignopoulos, liberal 
arts 

“Yes, Ido. I think under age drink- 
ing is very dangerous, because of 
responsibility. Twenty-one is the 
drinking age for a good reason.” 


Sarah Owen, liberal arts 

“Yeah. Obviously there is a lot of 
drunk-driving. They abuse it. But 
the drinking age should be set 
lower, probably 18 or 19.” 
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@ A new energy is 
helpful for change, 
Hartleb says 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


s President David Hartleb 

announced his goals for the 

future and major accom- 
plishments in the last year, he 
said NECC can become the best 
community college in the state if 
everyone works together. 

“NECC has had a very success- 
ful year. We have a clear mission 
for the future and a proud history 
to build on,” Hartleb said. 

He said the college is pulling 
together and that the college has 
a new energy after announcing 
his three goals for the future. 

The first is to create a learning 
centered environment. Hartleb 
said student success is paramount 
and it is important to let the state 
know this is the top priority. 

His other goals were to con- 
tinue focusing on technology and 
to play a key role in economic 
development. 

Hartleb said because a number 
of workers no longer have the 
skills necessary to do their jobs, 
NECC will play a role in the 
Merrimack Valley training and 
retraining workers in business and 
industry. He said the center for 
business and industry might ex- 
pand its role to accomplish this. 

He also spoke about the past 
year, saying these seven key areas 


represented only a few of NECC’s 


accomplishments. 


Enrollment has begun to rise. 
Many hours were spent making 
phone calls. A new energy is 
present on campus in student ac- 
tivities and the sports program. 
Promotional video, new publica- 
tions, program with guidance e 
counselors, Presidential Scholars 
program 15 high school students 
area round out the list. 

Completed strategic plan. Af- 
ter almost unanimous approval 
by the all-college council and 
unanimous approval from the 
board of trustees, 70 faculty, staff 
and administrators are working 
toward completing action plans 
for a Nov. 9 meeting. 

Faculty recognition. Mike 
Pelletier, John Mason and Robert 
Sacchetti created a CD-Rom which 
was nominated for a Bellwether 
Award last spring, and Joseph 
LeBlanc won the Noel Ross Strader 
award for being one of the top 
college newspaper advisers in the 
country. 

Mary DiGiovanni was part of a 
national task force in the human 
service field. Francis Champoux 
received an honorable mention as 
distance learning teacher of the 
year; two programs he hosted were 
broadcast to Africa. Elaine 
Mawhinney, Carol Wallace and 
Sandra DeVellis received the Na- 
tional Institute for Staff and Fac- 
ulty Development excellence 
award. 

New programs. The college 
started a new dialysis patient care 
program, a new hospitality, tour- 
ism and business management 
program, and a new semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing program, add- 
ing to the markets NECC serves. 


President announces his priorities 


Technology. Hartleb said the 
SCT Banner system, which is one 
year into implementation, will 
revolutionize the way the college 
does business. NECC spent about 
$900,000 on new computers and 
software for this semester, creat- 
ing four state of the art PC labs 
and one state of the art Macintosh 
lab. There are also two smart class- 
rooms, which allow teachers to 
bring technology into the class- 
room. A second distance learning 


f Carley Thornell photo 
SEVEN POINTS OF HOPE: President Hartleb reviews accomplish- 
ments from the last year in the Bentley Library. 


classroom is being built in 
Haverhill to accompany existing 
ones in Lawrence and Haverhill. 

Fund raising. The college had a 
66 percent increase in fund-rais- 
ing last year. 

Lawrence facilities dedicated. 
InJune, the end of the renovations 
on the Lawrence campus resulted 
in the dedication of new allied 
health facilities, where all the 


“medical programs will now be 


housed. - ; 


Cooking up a 
good program 
at Bertucci’s 


he Restaurant Management 

Practices Certificate Program 
at NECC recently celebrated its 
first graduation at Bertucci’s Res- 
taurant in North Andover. 

Students in the program at- 
tended classes twice a week for six 
weeks this summer and worked in 
30-hour internship positions at 
Bertucci’s as part of the innova- 
tive partnership between the res- 
taurant and the college. 

They earned six credits which 
can be transferred to NECC’s asso- 
ciate degree program in business 
management or to a bachelor’s 
degree at a four-year institution. 

“The program was a complete 
success,” said Gerri Powers, assis- 
tant dean of the business division. 
“We started out small, but we are 
planning to increase the program 
size in the spring and are looking 
for other area restaurants and 
hotels to partner with.” 

Four students completed the 
course and all were offered posi- 
tions with Bertucci’s. “We can’t 
guarantee that kind of placement 
in the future,” Powers said. “But it 
certainly got us off to a terrific 
start. The people at Bertucci’s have 
been very enthusiastic about the 
program and are extremely help- 
ful. It was a wonderful learning 
experience for all of us. 

Graduates are Robert Alger of 
Manchester, N.H., Seth Gambino 
and John Holland of Haverhill, 
and David Ward of Methuen. 
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Meldrum: resigns after 10 years 


Continued from page 1 

have conflicted with other software, NECC 
might have to spend money for about 120 
licenses and strip that program to load 
Windows ’95. 

“We came in on a Sunday to lock down 
the software to the desktop so students 
didn’t accidentally throw something away. 
The next day the labs weren’t working so all 
our work was for naught,” Meldrum said. 

Fallon said from a students perspective, 
Windows 98 is not much different than 
Windows 795, but from.a functionality per- 
spective, the program had a number of 
bugs. 

He said even Bill Gates had problems 
with the program when he debuted it. 

“It’s the price of being on the cutting 
edge,” Fallon said. 

He said in the last 10 years the computer 
labs have doubled in size and more than 
doubled in complexity. 

Priscilla Caira, director of computer sci- 
ence, electronic technology and engineer- 
ing science, said a lot of problems that were 
not anticipated came up and they were 
asked if they could live with Windows ’98. 

“We didn’t know what problems we 
would run into,” she said. 

Fallon said President David Hartleb was 
unsure how big this year’s budget would be 
so he waited to approve the money for the 
new PC labs until the middle of August. 

“The staff worked long and hard to get 
the lab up and running. At one point it was 
possible we could have started the year 
with empty labs,” Fallon said. 

He said the year started sour and noth- 
ing improved. 

Meldrum said the college has been gen- 
erous with equipment, but the staffers don’t 
want more labs, they want more staff. 

“IT waited for administration to address 
the issue. It didn’t happen in one year. I 
can’t wait anymore,” she said. 


The college has made one part-time staff 
member full-time, but Meldrum said it was 
only an increase of about 17 hours. 

Fallon said there should at least be seven 
full-time staff members. 

But, Meldrum said the area needs at 
least two more full-time staff members. 

Fallon said he has to live within the 
budget and that three full-time positions he 
requested in his budget were cut. 

“T don’t know when it fell apart. Nobody 
notices. Nobody’s at fault. With so many 
areas and so many offices being short staffed 
it’s like crying wolf,” Meldrum said. 

Caira said that staffing has been ne- 
glected, especially in the computer area. 

“A lot of attention has been paid to 
staffing in other areas, right or wrong. The 
computer area is a carrot to the college and 
if the labs aren’t functioning, it will turn 
away students,” she said. 

She said the computer group has worked 
above and beyond to help fix computer 
problems. 

“It’s a shame this had to happen. I hope 
administration will realize the academic 
side cannot be the poor cousin,” Caira said. 

She said NECC cannot forget it is in the 
education business. 

If administration gets a larger budget, 
other areas suffer, she said. 

“Even when enrollment was down, the 
computer classes were full,” Meldrum said. 

Another concern is thefts. One person 
left the college with a new Pentium com- 
puter. Everything but the mouse pad was 
stolen. 

Software and a memory chip were stolen 
from the inside of another PC before the 
hard drives were padlocked. 

Fallon said that was a serious issues. He 
also said he has not set a date to fill job, but 
Said a search will begin soon. 

“Sometimes you have to say how it 
is,” Caira said. “The truth is the truth.” 


Employees support decision 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ecause of short staffing, no com- 
B mitment from administration and 

for her own health, Sandra 
Meldrum has resigned from NECC as 
director of academic computing. 

In a prepared statement, Meldrum 
wrote: “In the 10 years I have been in 
charge of the academic computer labs at 
NECC, the number of labs and comput- 
ers has more than doubled on the Haver- 
hill Campus but the number of equiva- 
lent full-time staff positions has re- 
mained the same. 

“Tt has become impossible to handle 
the increasing demands except on a 
crisis by crisis basis. Since this semester 
began, I have felt like the ‘Little Dutch 
Boy’ dealing with one leak after 
another. I’m out of thumbs to plug the 
holes, so I have chosen to resign. 

“Td like to leave with a little decorum 
before they take me out on a stretcher or 
in a straitjacket.” 

Many members of the college com- 
munity were surprised by her resigna- 
tion, which is effective Oct. 16. 

Eugene Wintner, chairman ofthe All- 
College Council for planning and policy, 
said he will miss her contributions to 
the council. 

“Tm sorry to lose her from this com- 
mittee. I have 100 percent respect and 
support for her.” 

“She has been an asset to the col- 
lege,” said Jean Poth, dean of institu- 
tional advancement. 

Meldrum said her decision, which 


takes effect Oct. 16, had nothing to do 
with money. 

“Tt’s not about money, I’m going to go 
home and will make no money,” she 
said. “It’s been a wonderful experience 
working with the faculty and staff, but 
I’m leaving because of a difference in 
attitude. If you say technology is the 
priority, then you’re missing the boat.” 

Priscilla Caira, director of computer 
science, electronic technology and engi- 
neering science, said she will miss her 
friend and colleague. 

“It’s really sad that we’re losing such 
an incredible individual who worked so 
hard to make the computer labs func- 
tion for students and faculty,” Caira said. 
“She has to do what’s best for her.” 


“It has become impos- 
sible to handle the 
increasing demands 
except on a crisis-by- 
crisis basis... I have 
felt like the “Little 
Dutch Boy” dealing 
with one leak after 
another .. . I’d like to 
leave with a little deco- 
rum before they take 
me out on a stretcher 
or in a straitjacket.” — 


FTE increases at all community colleges — 


@ Continued from page 1 

Admissions also contacted students by 
mail and phone who had registered but had 
not paid and those who were enrolled in a 
program but had not registered. 

These two groups made up of 5,400 
students, and were contacted by staff mem- 
bers from admissions, financial aid, the 
registrar’s office, the bursar’s office and 
institutional advancement. 

“Tt took lots of human power, but I think 
this effort helped us to retain students,” 
Ashley said. 

President David Hartleb has set an en- 
rollment goal of 3,600 FTE (student taking 
12 or more credits) for the fall of 2003. 
NECC’s enrollment peaked about five years 
ago with an FTE of 3,800. 

“I think we’re better positioned than 
ever_to reach this goal,” Ashley said. 


College wants to 


bs 


@ Dean of institutional 
advancement says raising 
$1 million is a reachable 
goal 


rivate fund raising at NECC increased 
Pp by 66 percent last year, making it the 

most successful in the college’s 35- 
year history. 

The college was helped by the local com- 
munity, according to a report recently pre- 
sented to the board of trustees by Jean Poth, 
dean of institutional advancement. 

The college raised more than $600,000 
this year, nearly doubling last year’s amount. 


After making the presentation, Poth said 
she wants to raise $1 million this year. 

“We have a dynamic new Foundation 
Board and an energetic Women of NECC 
Board,” she said. “With the help of these 
people and our in-house team, I’m confi- 
dent we will meet this ambitious goal.” 

Matching funds from the state, nearly 
$300,000, brought the total for private fund 
raising to more than $900,000 as compared 
to $550,000 last year. 

“We are delighted with the progress that 
has been made in the area of private fund 
raising,” said President David Hartleb. 

He said five years ago the college raised 
only $18,350 in private funds. 

Two years ago, the state instituted a 


matching gift program to encourage pri- 
vate fund raising at state institutions and 
the institutional advancement team has 
risen to the challenge, he said. 

Donations came from several local foun- 
dations, businesses and alumni. 

While many donors chose to contribute 
to NECC’s scholarship fund, donations also 
were used to: 

Buy equipment for the dialysis patient 
care and the desktop publishing programs. 

Train local public school teachers about 
technology. 

Create child care scholarships for stu- 
dents who use the day care center on the 
Lawrence Campus. 

Provide new technology for classrooms. 


top record fund raising year 


Buy uniforms and practice time for the 
golf team. 

Some of the money was also used for 
student scholarships. Last year, $93,000 
was awarded to students. The most in the 
colleges history, rounding out a successful 
money year. 

Although pleased with this year’s 
progress, Poth said NECC’s fund raising 
must keep growing. 

“Many people don’t realize Northern 
Essex is state supported but not totally 
state funded,” Poth said. “In order to con- 
tinue to offer up-to-date academicprograms - 
and training to all residents of the lower 
Merrimack Valley, we need community sup- 
port.” 
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College tries to raise alcohol awareness 


® Guest speakers, a play, 
substance education will 
be featured 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


\ prtious events will be held on both 
campuses to celebrate National Col 
legiate Alcohol Awareness week from 

Oct. 17 to 23. 

“Tt’s about making healthy choices,” said 
Nita Lamborghini, assistant dean of college 
life and healthy living. “It will observe the 
negative implications alcohol abuse has on 
people and will celebrate healthy alterna- 
tives.” 

She said in the recent years there have 
been programs here and there, but believes 
having a week-long program will do a bet- 
ter job of raising awareness. 

Lamborghini said there will be a variety 
of activities with something for students 
and faculty. 

The week opens Oct. 17 with the alterna- 
tive health fair (see Impulse, page 9, for 
details). 

Screaming with Pleasure Productions 
“Last Call: A Sobering Look at Alcohol Abuse,’ 
Lecture Hall A, 12 to 1 p.m. will be held Oct. 
22 

The event features Bill Ross and Ryan 
Smith, two recovering alcoholics who use 
comedy, drama, juggling and unicycling to 
talk about topics ‘such as drunk driving, 
alcohol and advertising, alcoholism, date 
rape and other substance abuse issues. 

Guest speaker Jacqueline Latino will visit 
the Haverhill campus Oct. 23 in lecture hall 
‘ A from 12 to 1:30 p.m. Latino, director of 
_ alcohol and other drug education at Holy 


Cross College, will provide information for 
faculty and staff to assist them in their role 
as educators in “Alcohol and Other Drug 
Awareness: How to Identify Problems.” 

When a student is experiencing prob- 
lems, which may or may not be alcohol and 
drug-related, their academics will eventu- 
ally be affected. 

Some information she will provide in- 
clude: 

V Misperceptions about students drink- 
ing history, college and alcohol, social life 
in college and alcohol. 

V What role faculty plays in identifying 
and referring students for help. 

V Defining some behaviors which would 
cause concern. 

V How do you know if these behaviors 
are alcohol or drug issues. 

V How to intervene. 

V What are the support services on your 
campus and in the area? 

The focus of the workshop will be on 
identifying at-risk students and referring 
them for help. Refreshments will be served. 

Here are the dates and times for the 
other events: 

All week: Resource table and BACCHUS 
outreach, Lawrence Atrium, Haverhill caf- 
eteria, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

In Lawrence, learn how to make alcohol 
free drinks and sign up to join BACCHUS, a 
peer education group focusing on alcohol 
and other drug education. Take the alcohol 
1.Q. quiz and get information about alcohol 
and alcohol abuse. 

In Haverhill, current information on 
alcohol, alcohol abuse and DWI laws. Alco- 
hol IQ quiz Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Oct. 21: The movie: “When A Man Loves 
A Woman” will be shown in the Lawrence 
Atrium, followed by a discussion, from 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. and 5 to 7 p.m. 
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WAX ECSTATIC: Students line up to make wax molds of their hands at the 
college life and campus services fair held last week in front of Bentley Library. 


Alcohol awareness fair, Lawrence Atrium, 
11 am. to 1 p.m. Local agencies, including 
the Massachusetts Prevention Center and 
Safe Communities, will tell students about 
services and promote alcohol awareness. 
Cosponsored by the criminal justice club. 

Oct. 22: alcohol awareness fair, Spurk 
Lobby, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Local agencies 
including the Massachusetts Prevention 
Center, Saving Lives Program, and Haver- 
hill Police, will tell students about services 
and promote alcohol awareness. Cospon- 
sored by the human services department. 

Oct. 23: Folk singer Sara Wheeler re- 


turns to NECC for a second time. She will 
perform in Jitters Cafe from 12 to 1 p.m. 
Students can also learn about the local 
coffee house scene to give an alternative to 
parties and drinking. Refreshments will be 
served. 

NIRSA Natural High Campaign, Spurk 
Lobby, 12 to 1 p.m. Recreational sports and 
fitness activities are natural highs. Learn 
about opportunities to get high naturally, 
from rock climbing clinics, flag football and 
coed volleyball to step aerobics and weight 
training. Free raffle for sport and recre- 
ational equipment. 


Students caught in the credit card trap 


@ Continued from page 1 

V 38 percent of the students responsible 
for their own cards paid their balance off 
each month, while 36 percent paid “as 
much as they could.” The remaining stu- 
dents responsible for their own bills said 
they paid either the minimum only, 16 
percent, or paid late, 9 percent. 

V Of those who got cards in their own 
names, only 15 percent reported holding a 
full-time job when they applied. 

V While 41 percent of students found 
credit card education materials helpful, 26 
percent found introductory teaser rates 
misleading. 

v While 79 percent of students reported 
using credit cards for multiple purposes, 
from campus expensed to shopping, 13 
percent reported limiting credit card use to 
emergencies. 

“With credit card debt stacked on top of 
student loan debt, these results should be 
alarming for students, parents and educa- 
tors.” Ivan Frishberg, Director of PIRG’s 
Higher Education Project, said in the re- 
port. 

Skogstrom said Middlesex Community 
College in Bedford and the University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell have had credit 
card tables set up and the companies of- 
fered small gifts like a hat or frisbee in 
exchange for debt. 

In the report, students said campus 
groups sponsoring the tables often received 
either flat fees or per-application payments 
from the credit card companies. 

“With a credit card, the bills are higher 
than they would be by paying cash and the 
debt is worse,” Skogstrom said. “With mainly 
nontraditional students at NECC, they are 
more likely to pay their own bills.” 

She said students should get credit cards 
when they can afford them and should get 
them based on the best interest rate terms. 


“When you apply on campus at a table 
you're not as likely to go home and read the 
fine print. You just fill it out,” she said. 

PIRG student volunteers asked students 
with credit cards to fill out surveys in 
student centers in last spring at a represen- 
tative sample of 15 campuses around the 
country, including large and small, public 
and private, four-year residential and two- 
year community colleges. 

Among PIRG’s recommendations to 
college’s included: 


Prohibiting credit card companies from 
offering trinkets to students for filling out 
applications unless the student has first 
read a credit card education brochure pre- 
pared by either the college or a non-profit 
credit education organization. 

Including the credit card and debt edu- 
cation materials in brochures inserted in 
bookstore shopping bags. Credit card and 
debt education and counseling sessions 
should be made a regular part of campus 
programming, including new student ori- 


entation programs. 

Reviewing and considering limiting the 
total number of credit card tables allowed 
on campus each semester. 

“Responsible use of credit cards can help 
college students build a credit record that 
will help them get car loans and mortgages 
after they graduate,” Edward Mierzwinski, 
PIRG’s consumer program director, said in 
the report. “But it is up to students to 
protect themselves from unwise credit card 
debts, because no one else will.” 


Thieves bypass 
student car alarms 


everal students’ cars were reported 

broken into at different spots around 
campus. Among the breaks included: 

Patricia Allicon, of Methuen, said a 
CD player and cellular phone were stolen 
from her Volkswagen and the dashboard 
and stereo were damaged while it was 
parked in the Spurk building parking lot 
Sept. 17, 1:40 p.m. 

Also that day, Christopher Seferlis, of 
Haverhill, said a CD player, sunglasses 
anda pager were stolen from his Chevrolet 
Cavalier while it was parked in the Kenoza 
Street-side parking lot, 2 p.m. 

Allicon and Seferlis said their car 
alarms were on, but both found the wires 
had been cut. 

Sherri Acevedo, of Hampton, N.H., said 
her Ford Explorer was broken into and a 
purse, containing cash, credit cards, 
checkbooks and personal papers were 
stolen Oct. 1, 4:05 p.m. 

These other incidents were reported 


to security: 
Sept. 21 

Car fire: Security officers went to the 
back parking lot after seeing smoke. Offic- 
ers found a white Jeep engine burning and 
called Haverhill firefighters, who put out 
the blaze. The Jeep belonged to Lea Consoli, 
an aide who works at Little Sprouts Day 
Care Center, 8:10 a.m. 

Stolen beeper: Student Margaret Ross 
said she left her pager in the Bentley Library 
and it was stolen, 10:30 a.m. 

Sept. 17 

Stolen car recovered: A stolen black 
Ford Thunderbird was discovered in the 
front parking lot and nobody in the student 
center could identify it. Haverhill police 
discovered the car was registered to Jean 
Pelletier, of Lawrence, 1:30 p.m. 


Student senators, 
trustee announced 


tudent activities announced the results 

of the student trustee election and this 
year’s 11 student senate members. 

James Horton defeated Arthur LaFave, 


Jr. in the student trustee elections. 

No elections for the student senate 
were necessary because the students ran 
uncontested. These students will vote 
among themselves to create the execu- 
tive committee and their titles. 

The following students were named 
senators: 

Anait Altunian, liberal arts, 
of Groveland; Gazelle Aram, liberal arts, 
of Andover; Ray Bryant, criminal justice 
(Lawrence), of Methuen; Kevin Buckley 
Jr., criminal justice (Lawrence), of Lowell, 
Stephanie Howard, criminal justice 
(Lawrence), of Lawrence; Cory Hua, busi- 
ness, of Lawrence. 

Also, Arthur LaFave Jr., liberal arts, of 
Epping, N.H.; Juan Carlos Lopez, tech- 
nology, of North Andover, Jennifer Peck, 
criminal justice (Lawrence), of Andover; 
Timothy Sidley, liberal arts, of Methuen; 
and Richard Spencer, liberal arts, of Hav- 
erhill. 

Senate meetings will be held Wednes- 


_ days from 3 to 5 p.m. weekly, alternating 


between the Lawrence and Haverhill 
campuses. 
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Coordinator looks to revive MassPIRG 


@ Environmental 
awareness encouraged by 
new organizer of campus 
public interest group 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 


Features Editor 


of the campus’ chapter of the 

Massachusetts Student Public Inter- 
est Research Group, Tiffany Skogstrom has 
been working hard with students to tackle 
environmental, consumer and democratic 
issues. 

Skogstrom, who joined the college in 
mid-August, became a guide to students 
with concerns about the wellbeing of their 
community. 

In a short time, Skogstrom has had no 
trouble getting the attention of students 
and is overwhelmed by the number of stu- 
dents who have offered their help. 

“More and more students are coming to 
our weekly meetings,” Skogstrom said. “Usu- 
ally they have learned of the kinds of prob- 
lems in their community and feel com- 
pelled to help, becoming involved in our 
projects and campaigns.” 

Skogstrom, a candidate for a degree in 
political science at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Lowell, informs students about 
issues having a harmful impact on the 
community and natural resources, 

With members of MassPIRG, Skogstrom 
targets the issues in most need of their 
attention and organizes projects which help 
in their improvement. 

Skogstrom is now working in connec- 
tion with the Merrimack Valley Environ- 
mental Coalition to Close two trash incin- 
erators in North Andover and Lawrence. 

MassPIRG and the coalition said the im- 
mediate closure of these facilities will greatly 
improve health and environmental condi- 


S ince she began as the new organizer 


tions by eliminating dangerous toxins, such 
as mercury and dioxin, which are emitted 
from the incinerators. 

Joan Kulesh, an organizer and spokes- 
person for the coalition, offered alterna- 
tives to the incinerators. 

The coalition resolved to send the trash 
from the Lawrence incinerator to the 
Haverhill landfill while the trash from the 
North Andover incinerator would be re- 
duced and recycled. 

“In the event that these incinerators are 
shut down, people must be prepared to do 
their part by reducing their own waste and 
recycling in their homes,” she said. 

Members of MassPIRG and the coalition 
are having petitions signed to show state 
representatives the concern the public has 
toward this issue. 

In addition, MassPIRG is continuing its 
clean water campaign this semester with 
help from students of the University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell Community Water 
Watch. 

“Fifty percent of the rivers and lakes in 
Massachusetts are too polluted to swim in 
and 100 percent of the rivers tested now 
have mercury advisings,” said Linda Carrie, 
a spokesperson of the water watch project 
and student at U-Mass Lowell. “Our goal is 
to have 15 clean-ups at five different sites. 
We hope the community can band together 
and help us meet this goal.” 

Skogstrom and students have also car- 
ried on MassPIRG’s efforts to aid homeless 
shelters and soup kitchens in the area, 
including the Lazarus house in Lawrence. 

“Any way that students can help would 
be greatly appreciated,” said Kateri 
McCarthy, member of MassPIRG and liberal 
arts student. “People who want to help out 
can just stop by the MassPIRG office in F-124 
of the student center.” 

“\ In the fiiture, MassPIRG hopés to’ take 
on the récurring issue of recycling at the 
college, which seems to go back and forth 
throughout the years. They will also build 
a campus-wide coalition to make sure stu- 


Steve Landwehr photo 
CAPTAIN CARIBOU: Student volunteer, 
Chris Raymond, helps construct a papier 
mache caribou which will be signed by 
students supporting MassPIRG’s rally 
against oil drilling in a wild-life refuge. 


dents register to vote by the general elec- 
tion day. 

Ultimately, Skogstrom is happy with the 
current status of MassPIRG and feels posi- 
tive about its future. 

“My goal as organizer is to prepare stu- 
dents to eventually develop their own ways 


‘of solving environmental and other issues” 
in or beyond the community,” she said.” 


“This organization is dependent upon the 
students, not only for funding, but for their 
support.” 


Protestors to rally against Alaska oil drilling 


@ Threat to wildlife is 
risk too big to take, say 
students 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC chapter of the Massachu- 

setts Public Interest Research Group 

is organizing a rally to protest oil 

drilling in the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 

uge Oct. 9, in Stamford, Conn. The rally will 

be held at the U.S. headquarters of British 
Petroleum. 

“British Petroleum is one permit away 

from beginning drilling operations in the 


refuge, where no man has ever gone be- 
fore,” said Tiffany Skogstrom, campus or- 
ganizer for MassPIRG. 

She also said 26 other state schools with 
MassPIRG chapters are also expected to 
participate. 

Each college is constructing a papier- 
mache replica of a caribou which will be 
signed by students on campus who support 
MassPIRG’s actions against British Petro- 
leum. 

The 19.8 million acres of the refuge are 
part of the national wildlife refuge system 
operated by the the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. 

Proponents of allowing the drilling to 
proceed argue that less than ten percent of 
the Refuge is being opened for oil explora- 


tion and that experience gained at Prudhoe 
Bay and other Alasakan North Shore drill- 
ing sites will minimize any threat to the 
environment. 

MassPIRG and other environmental 


groups say the threat to indigenous wild- - 


life, particularly musk ox, polar bears, and 
numerous bird species is too big a risk to 
take. 

They are also expressing concern about 
the effects drilling has on the Gwich’in, a 
Native American tribe that has lived around 
the refuge for thousands of years. 

Students interested in partcipating in 
the protest can contact the MassPIRG office 
on the first floor of the student center or 
attend one of the weekly meetings Mon- 
days at noon in the student center lounge. 


Advising center organizes Oct. 20 transfer day 


@ It’s an opportunity to 
start the college selection 


process early 


tudents thinking about transferring 
S to a four-year college or university 

can attend NECC’s annual transfer 
college day. The academic advising center is 
hosting the event Oct. 20 from 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 

Admissions and transfer counselors from 
both private and state colleges and univer- 
sities will be in the student center cafeteria. 
More than 50 colleges are expected to par- 
ticipate. 

New NECC students are encouraged by 
the center to gather as much information 
as they can about college requirements and 
academic programs before it is time to 


transfer. 

This information will help students 
choose electives which will fulfill the trans- 
fer requirements of specific colleges they 
want to attend in the future. 

The college representatives will be here 
to: 

v Answer questions about transfer pro- 
cedures. 

¥ Give information about course re- 
quirements for admission 

V Answer questions about academic 
programs available at their perspective col- 
leges 

Y Answer questions about transfer 
credit. 

Transfer applications will be available 
and many representatives will have college 
catalogs. It is important to get catalogs and 
begin reviewing program requirements. 


Students can bring a copy of their tran- 
script for the college representatives to 
review. An unofficial copy can be obtained 
from the registrar or the academic advising 
center. 


Students who would like assistance be- | 


fore or following transfer college day are 
encouraged to see their faculty adviser or 
visit the academic advising center. 

The center has a library of college cata- 
logs and can provide guidance with select- 
ing a four-year school as well as assist with 
the transfer process. 

The advising staff can help students 
prepare questions to ask admissions repre- 
sentatives. i 

They can also give information regard- 
ing academic programs, transfer credits 
and course requirements at transferring 
institutions. 


College launches its 


new honors program 


| pes arts majors can enroll in NECC’s 
new honors program, for highly moti- 
vated students who want to learn skills 
needed to be successful after transferring 
or getting a job. 

“We want to prepare these students to 
excel in the areas of oral and written com- 
munications, critical thinking, and inter- 
disciplinary research skills,” said Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson, assistant dean and acting hon- 
ors program coordinator. “Successful 
completion of the program will greatly 
enhance the students’ academic experience 
as well as their future options if they trans- 
fer to a four-year college or enter the busi- 
ness world.” 

Graduating high school students who 
have a B+ average or have attained ad- 
vanced placement standing and current 
NECC students with a minimum 3.5 grade 
point average and at least 12 credits can 
enter the program. 

Students who enroll will be required to 
complete an seminar style course, which 
will be taught by a team of teachers. It will 
focus on the exploration of issues through 
sociology, psychology, political science, his- 
tory and literature. 

Students will also choose courses in 
which to do honors projects in the areas of 
field research, traditional library research, 
original experiments or works of art, and 
will participate in a number of social an: 
cultural events. ‘ 

Six students have enrolled this fall. Faith 
Boisvert, liberal arts: biology, of Methuen, 
said she thinks the program will challenge 
her and motivate her to work even harder. 
She plans to transfer to Northeastern Uni- 
versity or the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy. eats nied 


Women’s network... 
receives $5,000 grant ” 


Ihe Women’s Network has received a 
$5,000 grant to provide career counsel- 


_ing to women returning to school. 


The grant was provided by The Charlotte 
Home, a private foundation which supports 
women’s welfare programs in the Merri- 
mack Valley, especially those that lead to 
economic independence. , 

In applying for the grant, Louise Cramer, 
Network director, said many women want 
to return to college to obtain financial 
stability through education, but are unsure 
of which career path to choose. 

The individual career counseling pro- 
vided by the grant will enable them to 
identify a clear career path and be able to 
enroll in the appropriate program at the 
college. 

“Without clear goals, many women be- 
come discouraged, feel overwhelmed and 
give up on the idea of returning to school,” 
Cramer said. “With proper counseling, the 
decisions involved will become far less 
daunting.” 

The grant qualifies for the Massachu- 
setts Public Higher Education Endowment 
Incentive Program and will be matched by 
the state to assist the growth of the college’s 
endowment fund. 

The Women’s Network provides infor- 
mation, support and a variety of programs 
and workshops to women at the college. 


Sullivan named head 
of admissions dept. 


S tephen Sullivan ofLynn has been named 
associate dean of enrollment services 
and director of admissions. 

He is the former director of marketing 
and recruitment at North Shore Commu- 
nity College, Sullivan holds a bachelor’s 
degree in American Studies from St. Louis. 
University in Missouri, a master’s degree in 
business management from Lesley College 
in Cambridge and is a doctoral candidate in 
education at the University of Massachu- 
setts in Lowell. 
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Hiring full-time faculty 
depends on the budget 


@ Bevilacqua 
says finances must 
improve first 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


aul Bevilacqua’s biggest 

question is where to begin. 

As vice president of aca- 
demic affairs, he is faced with a 
number of challenges in hiring 
employees for NECC. 

“What is the starting point? 
More people than in 1990, 1994 or 
1997? We have roughly 1,000 stu- 
dents less than we did 10 years 
ago,” he said. 

Despite a smaller number of 
students, a push to hire more full- 
time faculty exists. 

About one out of every four 
teachers at NECC is full-time, 
meaning they are required to hold 
office hours and act as advisers to 
a club or perform other college 
service. 

In return they receive a full 
benefits package and belong to 
the faculty association. 

The decision to have only a 
quarter of the school’s teachers 
full-time basically comes down to 
a money issue, Bevilacqua said. 

Part-time employees are paid 
depending upon the number of 
credits per course, averaging $2, 
200 for a three-credit class. The 
credentials of a part-time teacher 
and full-time can vary vastly, 


UPS - 


Bevilacqua said. 

“There are certain benefits from 
hiring full-time,” he said. “The ex- 
perience and expertise brought to 
the classroom as well as the stu- 
dent advising are important. 
Would we benefit in certain areas 
from this expertise? I say yes.” 

More full-timers are particu- 
larly needed in the criminal jus- 
tice, foreign language, desktop 
publishing, and graphic design 
programs. 

There are no full-time, and two- 
part-time faculty members for for- 
eign languages. 

Carol Liebman is the single 
adviser on the Lawrence campus 
to about 175 students enrolled in 
the criminal justice program. 

She also teaches all of the 
courses related to the field to 
graduate. 

After conducting a national 
search, NECC was unable to find 
enough qualified candidates to go 
through the hiring process for two 
full-time desktop publishing and 
one graphic design position. 

Bevilacqua said he would like 
to hire enough people to fill all 
positions, but he is being driven 
by student demand, faculty avail- 
ability and financial resources. 

Programs where enrollment is 
highest indicates where the teach- 
ers, and thus where the money 
goes, he said. . 

The simplest reason forthe lack 
of applicants for many positions is 
the lure ofindustry’s greater prom- 
ise of financial fulfillment. 


Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 


Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 


Twi Sort: 


“We can’t match the money 
being made in industry. I haven’t 
yet figured out how to spend a 
dollar twice,” Bevilacqua said. 

Another national hiring pro- 
cess will be conducted again for 
publishing and graphic design for 
the coming semester. 

Every semester in some ways is 
a brand new semester for hiring 
part-time teachers, Bevilacqua 
said, adding that community col- 
leges particularly have an easy 
time of adding and subtracting. 

He sees the employment ofnine 
new faculty members, three posted 
positions and six professional up- 
grades all within the past year as 
major contributions to the 
college’s priority of hiring full- 
time employees. 

The college’s faculty associa- 
tion commends the recent 
postings, but pushes for more. 

“Using an argument that the 
FTE has dropped so the number of 
full-time faculty also should is a 
specious argument because the 
college was understaffed several 
years ago and remains chronically 
underfunded,” Joseph LeBlanc, 
faculty association president, said. 
“I hope I live to see the day when 
the state realizes the importance 
of our community colleges and 
funds them with even a smidgen 
of respect. 

“I_also hope to see our college 
begin to approach a decent full- to 
part-time faculty ratio. Until then 
I'm afraid we'll remain for too 
many the college of last resort.” 


6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Mid Sort: 11:00 -— 4:00 a.m. 


Preload: 3:30 -— 8:30 a.m. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 


from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 


Tuesday & Thursday 
Department of Employment & 
Training 
11 Lawrence St., 5th Floor 
Lawrence, MA 


* Includes applied incentive @ 20 hours 


Or call (978) 441-3400 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


Monday, Tuesday & Thursday 
Department of Employment & 


Training 


80 Merrimack St., 
Haverhill, MA 


National Collegiate 
Alcohol ubenass Week 


SER, 


at Northern Essex Community. tei 


October 17-23 ee 


J eied lacie Ass 
Meshal Abuse and a Celebration of Peathy Alternatives 


ALTERNATIVE HEALTH FAIR ; 
Saturday, Oct. 17, 10 am-4 pm, Student Center, $1 admission 
Experience free alternative health therapies tal chi, reflexology, reiki, mas- 
sage, aromatherapy and other healing arts, Co-sponsored by The wellness 
Collaborative, Matha's Tranquility Center, The Tobacco Free Coalition & 
‘| The Relki Healing Center for Mind, Body & Spirtt. 


BACCHUS OUTREACH & RESOURCE TABLE 
Monday, Oct. 19-Friday, Oct. 23, 11 am-1 pm, Lawrence Atrium 
Learn how to make great alcohol free drinks and sign up to join BACCHUS, 
a peer education group focusing on alcohol and other drug education. Take 
the Alcohol IQ test and get current Information on alcohol and alcohol abuse. 


ALCOHOL IQ TEST & RESOURCE TABLE 
Monday, Oct. 19-Friday, Oct. 23, 11 am-1 pm, Cafeteria 

Take the Alcohol IQ test and get current information on alcohol, alcohol abuse 
and DWI laws. 


MOVIE: WHEN A MAN LOVES A WOMAN 

‘| Wednesday, Oct. 21, 11 am-1 pm, 5-7 pm, Lawrence Atrium 

| A sensitive portrayal of how a young family copes with alcoholism. 
4{ Discussion to follow. 


=| ALCOHOL AWARENESS FAIR 
| Wednesday, Oct. 21, 11 am-1 pm, Lawrence Atrium é 
Local agencies will be on sight to Inform students about services and to 
promote alcohol awareness (Mass Prevention Center, Saving Lives Pro- 
gram, Safe Communities). Co-sponsored by the Criminal Justice Program. 


ALCOHOL AWARENESS FAIR 
Thursday, Oct. 22, {1 am-1 pm, Spurk Lobby 

Local agencles will be on sight to inform students about services and to 
promote alcohol awareness (Mass Prevention Center, The Psychological 
Center, Saving Lives Program, Haverhill Police Department). Co-sponsored 
by the Alcohol & Drug Certificate Program. 


SCREAMING WITH PLEASURE PRODUCTIONS 
“Last Call: A Sobering Look at Alcohol Abuse” 
Thursday, Oct. 22, 12-1 pm, Lecture Hall A 

An exciting, entertalning and captivating production using comedy, drama, [&. 
Juggling and other vaudevillian techniques to shed light on a number of 
substance abuse issues. 5 


FOLK SINGER SARA WHEELER 
Friday, Oct. 23, 12-1 pm, Jitters Café 

Folk singing at Its best, Sarah Wheeler's voice fills the room with soothing | 
melodies and strong emotion. Learn about the local coffee house scene fs" 
where folk music is an enjoyable alternative to standard weekend parties. |..." 
Refreshments will be served. ; 


NIRSA NATURAL HIGH CAMPAIGN 
Friday, Oct. 23, 12-1 pm, Spurk Lobby 

Recreational sports are a natural high. Learn about opportunities to get 
high naturally, from rock climbing clinics to coed volleyball. Free raffle for 
sport and recreational equipment. 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG AWARENESS: 
HOW TO IDENTIFY PROBLEMS 

Friday, Oct. 23, 12-1:30 pm, Lecture Hall A 
Guest Speaker Jackle Latino 

Jackie Latino, Director of Alcohol and Other Drug Education at Holy Cross 
College, provides Information for faculty and staff to assist them In their 
role as educators. The focus of the workshop will be on identifying at-risk |. 
students and referring them for help. Refreshments will be served. 


partment, College Life and Healthy;Living Unit 


thi 
ECC Eine & Drug Certificate Program, NECC Criminal Justice Program, 
ECC Substance Abuse Task Force, Specialized Student Services, Student 
ctivities Department, Student Health Services, Holiness & Fitness Center 
a 4. % 


Sign language interpreters may be requested by 
calling 978-556-3897 (V/TTY) or via email to: 
interpret@necc. mass.edu 
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Examining 
teaching 
and learning 


@ New center to 
focus on faculty 
needs, enhance 

student learning 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Contributing Editor 


eaching as an art, sharing 
T [imosati ideas and offer- 

ing different kinds ofcourses 
were some of the concepts tossed 
around recently at the first teach- 
ing and learning task force meet- 
ing. 

More thana dozen faculty mem- 
bers, along with Paul Bevilacqua, 
vice president of academic affairs, 
Mary Prunty, associate dean of 
business, international programs 
and nontraditional learning, and 
Judith Kamber, staff development 
director, brainstormed on the pos- 
sible format and direction the cen- 
ter will take to improve classroom 
success and promote student 
learning. 

While the official name of the 
center is still being decided, its 
goal is to assist faculty and staff by 
providing opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth. 

Sandra DeVellis, behavioral sci- 
ences professor and a member of 
the task force, said there was a 
feeling of excitement among fac- 
ulty after entertaining many ideas. 

“We're not under any con- 
straints,” DeVellis said. “Every- 
thing is still open.” 

She said suggestions included 
possible group learning, sitting in 
on each other’s classes, reviewing 
literature and researching what 
experts are doing in the education 
field. 

Meeting with high school de- 
partments to review basic teach- 
ing was also discussed. 


Since high school teaching cur- 
riculum has changed over the 
years, that knowledge will help 
college instructors in their expec- 
tations of freshman. 

“Teaching is the most impor- 
tant job we do. We really want to 
put the focus on learning and on 
students,” she said. 

DeVellis said faculty has never 
had a structured program before 
and the center will now offer a 
real opportunity to talk to people 
to see what works. 

She said the direction of the 
center has many options. 

Some ideas include ways fac- 
ulty could help each other by 
building a sense of commitment 
and sharing problems, separate 
from evaluations and promotions. 

DeVellis also considered 
whether it might be a good idea to 
have students offer some input in 
the center. 

“Perhaps students can tell us a 
great deal about good teaching,” 
she said. 

While part of the learning pro- 
cess is to provide faculty with men- 
toring, DeVellis also said faculty 
needs to question what it has lost 
sight of in teaching techniques, 
and to ask what members can 
offer each other. 

“I think there is an art to teach- 
ing, and | think we can all im- 
prove,” DeVellis said. “If I have to 
get better at what I do, so be it.” 

Other faculty members who 
were not part of the task force 
were asked for their comments on 
the center. 

Maureen Dadekian Eckel, a 
part-time behavioral sciences in- 
structor, said she’s heard the cen- 
ter will be an initiative to use 
everyone in the best way possible 
to benefit students while provid- 
ing faculty with a satisfying teach- 
ing experience. 

Asked if she would utilize the 
center’s services, she said “in the 
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WORKING HARD: Judith Kamber, director of staff development, is pleased with her new office in B- 
138, which will also serve as the-teaching and learning center. 


ideal, I would, but. practically, 
I don’t know. It would vie for my 
time.” 

Dadekian Eckel said she would 
prefer a structured program which 
offered specific topics or discus- 
sion dates that could fit into her 
schedule. 

She also would like to have a 
menu of opportunities which 
might include a drop-in center or 
a bulletin board with some compi- 
lation of courses for instructors 
looking for bright ideas. 

Dadekian Eckel said it would 
be beneficial to have some ex- 
change of snippets, or textbooks 
faculty would be willing to share 
as either helpful or weak, along 
with any other literature or web 
sites that have proven positive to 
their teaching experience. 

She said peer groups and one 
on one meetings would also be a 
plus. 

“It would be helpful to be able 
to bounce ideas off faculty mem- 
bers, and to have a place where 
full-time and part-time faculty 
could socialize a little more,” she 
said 

Dadekian Eckel also thought it 
would be nice to have some stu- 
dent input into the center. 

Arthur Barlas, history and gov- 
ernment professor, said the idea 
of the center sounds good, espe- 
cially for younger and new profes- 
sors to be exposed to the older 
teachers at the college. 

But he said the center would 
not hold all the answers for suc- 
cess. 

“I think administration has to 
continue listening, honoring and 
respecting faculty more. For the 
last 20 years faculty has been de- 
moralized around here,” Barlas 
said. 

Barlas, a 12-year professor, said 
financial shortcomings by the col- 
lege, and policy making which has 
ignored faculty, has left many older 
professors frustrated and disap- 
pointed. 

He said a lot are just waiting to 
retire and leave the college. 

Barlas said that faculty needs 
to feel more like part of a family. 

“Students love faculty,” he said. 
“It’s time for administration to 
understand that the college is cen- 
tered around faculty and students 
and what happens in the class- 
room is the most important part 
of this college.” 


He said highly paid administra- 
tors seem to have lost sight of this 
fact. 

Barlas said that even though 
everyone at the college is repre- 
sented at the All-College Council 
meetings, many of faculty’s re- 
sponses to issues are ignored. 

When administration sets 


policy and direction for the col-- 


lege and spends money without 
regard to input from faculty, it is 
a sign of disrespect. 

“I don’t mean that we should 
make the final decisions, but we 
are treated like we’re down in the 
trenches with students.” 

Barlas said President David 
Hartleb is more open and sympa- 
thetic to faculty, but more needs 
to be done. 

“Any creative idea won’t work 
unless it is based on respect for 
students. and faculty, no matter 
how much money is spent,” he 
said. 

The office of faculty and staff 
development offers services, re- 
sources, products and consulta- 
tions to the college community. 

As staff director for 12 years, 
Kamber said she has provided in- 
structional technology classes and 
a wide range of support services, 
activities and opportunities for 
staff and faculty. 

She said workshops have been 
held for administrative supervi- 
sors, clerks, secretaries and any- 
one who works at the college in 
need of training. 

“It’s bottom up, as well as top 
down,” Kamber said. 

The teaching and learning cen- 
ter is unique, she said. 

It recognizes teaching can 
sometimes be an isolating experi- 


“It’s time for 
administration to 
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the college is 
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faculty and 
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college.” 


ence and acknowledges the de- 
mands the college community puts 
on one’s time. 

In response to the initiatives 


-and needs of faculty, the center 


provides a place for faculty cama- 
raderie, discussion and renewal, 
and an opportunity to share frus- 
trations and successes while learn- 
ing new methodologies from col- 
leagues. 

Kamber said there is more 
knowledge now about how people 
have changed, and a diversity of 
students. 

“There is a need to talk about 
what’s going on in classrooms, 
and a need for alternatives to lec- 
tures.” Kamber said. 

She said the center offers the 
resources to do that and its direc- 
tion and focus will be put back in 
the hands of faculty. 


V Individual teaching consultations 


V Faculty workshops 


V Faculty luncheon round table discussions 
V Mini-grants for research, conferences and academic 


course work 


Y Divisional/departmental support for program 


activities 
Y Computer classes 


V Instructional technology mini-grants 
Y Coordination and training in video conferencing 
Y Instructional design consultation 


VU Needs assessments 
V Professional awards 


V Resources, videos, books, articles and web sites 
Y Distribution of professional publications 


“A natural health practitioner is, or should be, 
someone who understands not only your 
problem, but is also familiar with the host of 
safe and gentle treatments available. They 
should be prepared to give you plenty of time 
to explore these options,” said C. Norman 
Shealy, consulting editor of “The Complete 
Family Guide To Alternative Medicine.” 

People turn to alternative medicine for 
various reasons. In many cases there is a high 
level of satisfaction. “In Britain, for example, 
where no therapist is legally required to train 
to practice nonmedical therapy or ‘heal,’ 
surveys in recent years have consistently 
shown satisfaction levels of 60-80 percent,” 
Shealy said. 

If the statistics gathered in the United 
States are any indication, it’s safe to say the 
satisfaction in America is probably propor- 
tionate to those in Europe. 

One out of three Americans had consulted 


OS ss 

an alternative health care practitioner as of 
1990, said Wayne Jonas, M.D., director, Office 
of Alternative Medicine, National Institutes of 
Health, in a commentary published in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
This constituted over 400 million visits. Over 
$13 billion was paid for these services, of 
which $10 million was an out of pocket 
expense for consumers. 

Alternative therapies are roughly grouped 
into three categories: 

V Physical therapies work directly on the 
body in a physical way. Examples are chiro- 
practic, osteopathy, herbalism, nutritional 
therapy, massage and aromatherapy. 


V Psychological therapies are applied to the 


mind and emotions. Examples are counseling, 
psychotherapy, hypnotherapy, relaxation 
therapy, meditation, visualization and bio- 


Alternative health care 


By Jody Carey 


feedback. 

V Energy therapies, which are often based 
on Eastern ideas of health and disease. These 
ideas are based on the principle that illness is 
the result of an imbalance or interruption in 
the body’s natural (innate) energy force. 
Examples are: homeopathy, acupuncture, 
shiatsu, reflexology and crystals. 

Many of these therapies fall under more 
than one of these headings. That is they treat 
both the mind and the body. The best ex- 
amples given were yoga and t’ai chi. Also 
included were massage and meditation. 

When using these alternative approaches, a 
common principle is used throughout. Natu- 
ral health practitioners treat you for the 
precise way you are feeling at the time. “If, for 
example, you are suffering from a cold or 
influenza at the time of your appointment, 
your practitioner will want to treat that, as 
well as the original problem. 
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NECC offers the public an 
opportunity to explore 
alternative health practices 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


alternative health fair. Alternative health care 
practitioners from all over the Northeast will 
take part. 

“Prior to our hosting the Alternative Health Fair, 
it was held at the Winnekenni Castle in November, 
around the time of the Great American Smokeout,” 
said Patricia Kepschull, director of student health 
services on the Haverhill campus. 

In 1996, The Tobacco Free Coalition of Haverhill 
came up with the idea of hosting an alternative 
health fair to promote natural or alternative meth- 
ods for smoking cessation. Hence, the timing of the 
first event. 

Due to an overwhelming response, Bill Browning 
of the Tobacco Free Coalition, was forced to seek 
larger facilities for future events. 

Browning approached Kepschull with the idea of 
holding the fair on the Haverhill campus. Kepschull 
had a vested interest in the fair, since she is a Reiki 
practitioner herself. 

The following year, Browning and Kepschull 
worked in collaboration with other sponsors to 
organize, promote and expand the first annual NECC 
alternative health fair, which was held in September. 

In addition to offering consumers information on 
alternative smoking cessation techniques, additional 
alternative medicine practitioners, such as massage 


E or the second straight year, NECC will host an 
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CRYSTALS: Proponents say they are used to clear blocked energy passages to allow self-healing. 


Health fair set for Oct. 17 


therapists, reflexologists and Reiki practitioners par- 
ticipated. 

The fair once again received an overwhelming 
response, with 800 people in attendance, Kepschull 
said. 

Many of those practitioners who participated last 
year will do so again this year, as will a number of 
new participants. 

“We'll be offering several practitioners in each 
therapy,” Kepschull said. Doing this affords people 
an opportunity to explore and find a practitioner 
that is right for them. 


Setting up the fair is a lot of work she said, ~ 


therefore, they aren’t able to check credentials on all 
the vendors who participate. 

“We do the best we can to make sure they are all 
on the up and up,” Kepschull said. 

Most of the participants go through a screening 
process and several members on the screening board 
are bona fide practitioners and are usually able to 
spot a fraud. 

“The local alternative health care field is a pretty 
close knit community. A lot of the practitioners are 
familiar with each other and their practices,” 
Kepschull said. 

Word of mouth and personal references are used 
as part of the screening process. Aside from that, 
they hope all the participants are bona fide. 

Kepschull said, if used properly and in conjunc- 
tion with a conventional physician, alternative medi- 
cine is effective and beneficial. She also encourages 
consumers to do research on their own. 

“A lot of the practitioners who participate in the 
alternative health fair, have successful businesses 
and stores, so they must be doing something right,” 
Kepschull said. 

This years Alternative Health Fair will be held in 
the Haverhill campus cafeteria on Oct. 17 from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The fair is open to the public. Admission is $1. 
Healing sessions will be offered, free of charge, by 
experienced practitioners to introduce their ser- 
vices. 

Over 50 practitioners are expected to attend. 

Some services being offered will include: 

Acupuncture 
Aromatherapy 
Chiropractic care 
Cosmotherapy 
Flower essences 
Hypnotherapy 
Iridology 
Massage 
Reflexology 
Reiki 
Naturopathic medicine 
Polarity 

Tai Chi 

Yoga. 

Book vendors will also offer a selection of books 
on a variety of alternative medicine topics, for those 
who wish to do further research. 

For more information, contact student health 
services at 556-3770. 


© Alternative health 


practices encourage active 


consumer participation 


By JODY. CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


compassed under the broad heading of “Alter 
native Medicine” represent or appeal to non- 
traditional or unconventional interests. 
This inference is erroneous when used to describe 
many of the therapies used by alternative practitio- 
ners. These practices are in fact traditional. 


aE: he term alternative infers that practices en- 


“Alternative health practices are now often re- 


ferred to as complimentary health services. It’s a 
more user-friendly term,” said Patricia A. Kepschull, 
director of student health services on the Haverhill 
campus. 


The term alternative often carries a negative 


connotation which can affect people’s attitude on 
the topic, such as the case with alternative medi- 
cines, Kepschull said. 

“The majority of the treatments involved, from 
massage to the use of herbs and water, are probably 
as old as the human race,” according to “The Com- 
plete Family Guide To Alternative Medicine, 1996.” 

Traditional Chinese medicine and Ayurveda (tra- 
ditional Indian medicine) have been traced back 
thousands of years. Chinese medicine is 3,000 years 
old and Ayurvedic medicine is 5,000 years old. 

In comparison, conventional medicine has only 
been in existence for a relatively short time, approxi- 
mately 200 years. 

It was due to the rise of modern scientific medi- 
cine that many of the ancient practices were pushed 
aside and in some instances, suppressed. 

In recent years, these ancient practices have 
regained public recognition and popularity. 

“There was a study done a while back which said 
one out of every three Americans has consulted a 
complimentary health care practitioner,” Kepschull 
said. These findings may be related to the increase in 
popularity and acknowledgment, she said 

The study was performed by the Office of Alterna- 
tive Medicine, which operates under the National 
Institutes of Health. The opening of the OAM in 1992 
legitimized the value of alternative health care in the 
US. 

The OAM’s role is to provide funding for research 
projects which provide data on the effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness of alternative therapies. 

The OAM releases their evaluations to the public 
upon completion. 

Due to a large part of the world population 
becoming involved in the use or practice of alterna- 
tive medicine, researchers have performed studies to 
help them better understand this trend. 

One of the primary focuses of this research is to 
help them understand what motivated consumers to 
seek these alternative methods. Prior to this re- 
search, the reasons for use, were said to be poorly 
understood. 

“The Journal of The American Medical Associa- 
tion,” published a study, ‘Why Patients Use Alterna- 
tive Medicine,’ on May 20. The objective of this study 
was to investigate possible predictors of alternative 
health care use. 

The study used three primary hypotheses. “People 
seek out these alternatives because: 

They are dissatisfied in some way with conven- 
tional treatment. 

They see alternative treatments as offering more 
personnel autonomy and control over health care 
decisions. 

The alternatives are seen as more compatible 
with the patients’ values, worldview, or beliefs re- 
garding the nature and meaning of health and 
illness.” 

The study surveyed 1,035 randomly selected people 
in the United States. The main outcome measure was 
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ture, and Ayurvedic medicine.” 

These therapies aren’t meant to replace conven- 
tional medicine, but to complement or support it, 
hence the new term, complimentary health prac- 
tices. 

A survey conducted witi: family practice patients 
from four family practices in the Western United 
States found that people who have worked in combi- 
nation with their family physician spoke of accep- 
tance and control. 

Those who didn’t work with their physician talked 
of the limitations of alternative medicine and nar- 
row-mindedness. An openness between physicians, 
patients and practitioners is fundamental to the 
success of alternative (complementary) therapies. 

“More people are being open with their conven- 
tional practitioners about their use of complimen- 
tary health care, whereas in past years they weren’t,” 
Kepschull said. 

Perhaps do to a lack of evidence, many conven- 
tional practitioners turned their nose up at alterna- 
tive methods. Kepschull said it was often looked 
upon as “taboo” or “hocus pocus.” 

Kepschull attributes this new openness to the 
larger acceptance of alternative practices by the 
conventional practitioners. Kepschull is herself a 
Reiki practitioner. 

“Tm not a seasoned practitioner, but I feel that it 
compliments my own expertise,” Kepschull said. 

Complimentary or alternative health practices 
have peaked the interest of many other health pro- 
fessionals as well. 


Wayne Jonas, MD, and director of the Office for , 


Alternative Medicine said in a commentary written 
for the Journal of American Medicine Association: 
“Over 50 percent of conventional physicians in the 
U.S. either use or have referred their patients for 
complementary alternative medicine and most be- 
lieve that these practices have some effectiveness.” 
The commentary was titled: “Alternative Medicine 
and the Conventional Practitioner,” 

“I think complimentary practices would be used 
even more if third party billing were available. Often 
these alternative methods, such as massage or re- 
flexology, are an expense that many consumers 
simply can’t afford,” Kepschull said. 

Kepschull is not alone in her assessment. In the 
past, complimentary alternative medicine has been 
defined by surveys as those practices used for the 
treatment of diseases that aren’t traditionally taught 
in medical schools or generally available in hospitals. 
It seems this is no longer the standard. 

Hospital systems, health maintenance organiza- 
tions and insurance companies are increasingly of- 
fering these services, Jonas said. 

The Exeter Hospital and the Worcester Hospital 
currently offer complimentary health services. 

“An example would be a patient being sent in for 
a Reiki treatment prior to surgery,” Kepschull said. 

Reiki treatment involves working with the energy 
levels in the body, clearing blocked energy passage- 
ways to allow for uninterrupted flow. 

While you won’t find years of herbal training in 
top medical schools in the U.S., as they have in 
Europe, there are an increasing number of universi- 
ties offering classes in alternative medicine. 

Most modalities don’t require any special certifi- 
cation to practice. However, Kepschull said it’s be- 
coming more common for practitioners to become 
certified because it adds to the practitioners creden- 
tials. 

Massage therapists are an exception to this rule. 
Massage therapy practitioners are required to pass a 
national exam as well as be certified by the state in 
which they practice. 

Kepschull said that many times a practitioner will 
become certified in one area, such as massage therapy, 
but will have acquired credentials in other modali- 
ties which are offered as supplementary courses to 
the initial program. 

“NECC has been approached about offering a 
complimentary health services program,” Kepschull 
said. 

No decision has been made as of yet. 
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THE HANDS: They possess the power to heal in many alternative health methods. 


Stress relief on campus 


Student health services 
offers complimentary health 
care. 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


person’s chance of recovery if used along with 
conventional medicine. 

The focus of complimentary health care is to 
promote the health and well-being of the whole 
person, not simply to treat the discomfort the person 
is feeling at that particular moment. 

Complimentary health care practitioners accom- 
plish this by using various forms of healing treat- 
ments, such as reflexology, Reiki and massage therapy. 

Due to the interest after the Alternative Health 
Fair held last September, NECC decided to offer a few 
on-site complimentary health care services. 

Practitioners in massage and reflexology therapy 
were hired out of the pool of skilled practitioners 
who participated in last year’s event. 

Both services are being offered again this year on 
a trial basis and student health services hopes to 
offer Reiki therapy in the future. 

“The services are based on demand. We’d like to 
expand and offer all three services on both cam- 
puses. We are looking for ways to make it viable,” 
Patricia Kepschull, director of NECC student health 
services. 

It’s hoped that once people are made more aware 
of the on-site complimentary health care services 
available, the demand will increase, she said. 

Since the introduction of these services, the re- 
ception has been good, said Martha Dackowski, 
NECC’s on-site reflexologist. 

“Today is the first day we are offering reflex 
therapy sessions, and we have three appointments 
booked already,” Dackowski said. 

She said the majority of the response has been 
from faculty and staff. They would like to see more 
students take advantage of the services: 

“Refloxogy services are offered on the Haverhill 
campus, every Wednesday between 11:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m., and chair massage will be offered on the 
Lawrence campus beginning Oct. 20,” Kepschull said. 

Short introductory sessions were offered recently 
in the Atrium of the Lawrence campus. 

A small fee is charged for both services ($10 for a 
15 minute session) and people are encouraged to 
make appointments, because there’s a minimum 
appointment requirement that must be met. They 
also allow double bookings for those who would like 
a longer treatment. 

“In today’s world, everybody is always in a rush. 
We need to occasionally pause and refresh. It’s a 
good idea to have some form of stress relief on a 
regular basis,” Dakowski said. 


G. omplimentary health care can increase an 


Dakowski studied reflexology at The Interna- 
tional Academy of Natural Health Science and The 
Therapeutic Institute in Cambridge. 

Dakowski will be taking the first and only na- 
tional certification exam through the American Re- 
flexology Certification Board. 

Dakowski’s main office, “Martha’s Tanquility 


- Center” is located in Reading at the Wellness Col- 


laborative. Both businesses are cosponsors of this 
years Alternative Health Fair. 

Reflexology (foot reflex therapy) uses compres- 
sion techniques on the feet and hands to stimulate 
every gland and organ i in the body. 

Reflexology roots can be traced back to ancient 
times. Modern reflexology, however, is said to stem 
mainly from the work of two Americans, Dr. William 
Fitzgerald and Eunice Ingham, early in the 20th 
century. 

Fitzgerald proposed the theory that the body is 
divided into 10 equal zones extending from head to 
toe. 

Stimulation of a particular area of the foot on one 
zone will affect other parts of the body in the same 
zone, Fitzgerald said. 

Ingham continued this work by developing a 
“body-chart” which, she claimed, showed how the 
entire body was reflected by specific areas on the 
soles and sides of the feet. 

“People often ignore their feet when they’re sore, 
but when they hurt, your whole body suffers,” 
Dackowski said. 

Reflex therapy will normalize body function, re- 
duce stress and fatigue, improve elimination, un- 
block-congestion and improve elimination. 

“I work on people who suffer with diabetes and 
have neuropathy in their feet and others who suffer 
from colitis,” Dackowski said. 

The other complimentary health care service, 
massage therapy is one of the oldest and most widely 
practiced forms of complimentary therapy, dating 
back more than 5,000 years. 

In fact, Hippocrates, known as the “father of 
medicine,” wrote in the Sth century B.C.: “The way to 
health is a scented bath and an oiled massage every 
day.” 

Massage is a great way to relax both mind and 
body. It would appear that some folks are already 
well aware of the benefits of massage therapy. 

“Chair massage was very popular on the Lawrence 
campus last year,” Kepschull and Donna Montalbano, 
coordinator of Lawrence student health services, 
said. 

Chair massage is performed in a seated, upright 
position, with the client fully clothed. No oils are 
used. 

Massage is said to be beneficial to people with 
chronic pain and tension related conditions. 

“Our skilled massage therapist, Diana Bernham, 
will create a peaceful environment for you to enjoy 
a 15 minute ‘stress-buster’ massage,” Kepschull and 
Montalbano said. 
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Diagnostic techniques also vary 


esting techniques in alter 
[se medicine differ widely 
between the East and West 
according to “The Complete Fam- 


ily Guide To Alternative Medicine.” 
Awide range of diagnostic tech- 


niques are used by alternative 
therapists. The following are the 
most commonly used: 

Oriental diagnosis methods 
concentrate mainly on personal 
touch and observation. 
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Y Pulse-taking: Each pulse 
point is correlated with a particu- 
lar acupuncture meridian (ener- 
getic pathway) and internal or- 
gan. Fourteen different pulse char- 
acteristics may be found at each of 
the 12 pulse point locations, signi- 
fying different types of dishar- 
mony. These are described in terms 
suchas “empty,” “full,” “floating,” 
and “slippery,” as well as “rapid,” 
and “slow.” 

Y Abdominal touch: Used in 
traditional Japanese medicine. It 
is thought that each part of the 
abdomen relates to a particular 
internal organ. If one part of the 
abdomen is soft and weak to the 
touch, it’s likely that the corre- 
sponding internal organ is not 
working properly. 

Y Observational diagnosis: 
Practitioner looks for signs of im- 
balance in the posture and move- 
ment of the person as well as on 
the face. The color and texture of 
the skin, and even the presence of 
lines and blemishes, can give im- 
portant clues about the person’s 
health. 

Y Tongue diagnosis: The prac- 
titioner examines the shape of the 
tongue, its color and coating as 
part of the diagnosis. Each part of 
the tongue is believed to corre- 
spond to different internal organs, 
and its appearance, the color, the 
thickness, and quality of the coat- 
ing, all give information about the 
state of health of each organ. 

Y Listening diagnosis: involves 
listening to the 
sounds of the 

, voice..and. the 

_ body. A loud 
voice can be a 
sign of an ex- 
cess condition, 
a weak voice 
can suggest a 
deficiency con- 
dition. 

A person’s 
breathing can 
also give an in- 
dication of a 
person’s condi- 
tion. 


Y Urine analysis: In Chinese 
medicine, it is important to note 
whether the urine is scant and 
dark or plentiful and pale. It may 
be clouded and may have a pecu- 
liar smell. In Tibetan medicine urine 
analysis incorporates both listen- 
ing and smelling techniques and it 
had been refined to a highly accu- 
rate diagnostic tool. 

Y Questioning: This may cover 
medical history, symptoms, psy- 
chological state, and even external 
influences such as diet and the 
weather. All of these provide im- 
portant information. 

V Perspiration: Daytime sweat 
indicates a yang deficiency, and 
sweating at night suggests a yin 
deficiency. The area of the body 
affected and the quantity and qual- 
ity of the sweat give further indica- 
tions. 

Y Sleep Patterns: Such prob- 
lems as inability to sleep, continu- 
ally waking and sleeping, waking 
because of unpleasant dreams, wak- 
ing too early, and sleeping too 
much, all form part of the overall 
picture. 

Y Taste: A preference for hot 
drinks indicates a “cold” problem 
and vice versa, and food prefer- 
ences also indicate the nature of 
the disease. The patient may havea 
characteristic taste in the mouth, 
such as bitter or sweet. 

Western diagnosis uses a com- 
bination of ancient skills and high- 
tech machinery and tests. 

Y Muscle-testing or “applied 
kinesiology:” A way of testing for 
food allergies and intolerances. 

¥ Hair Mineral Analysis: Chemi- 
cal analysis of hair is often used to 
reveal nutritional deficiencies in 
the body, particularly of minerals. 

Y Iris Diagnosis: A diagnosis is 


. formed_by careful observation of, 
_ the iris of the eye. — ais 


Popular psychic methods of di- 
agnosing include dowsing, radion- 
ics and “aura” reading. 

V Dowsing: A pendulum is held 
over the body’s “energy centers” or 
chakras. The pendulums swing is 
said to indicate strengths and weak- 
nesses in the energy system. It may 
also be used to give yes/no answers 
(by swinging clockwise or anti- 
clockwise) to specific questions 
about the person’s health. status 
and requirements. Accurate dows- 


ing requires training and honesty. 

V Radionics: This process uses 
instruments to measure different 
aspects of a person’s energy state 
from a “witness”— a hair clipping 
or drop of blood— often at a dis- 
tance, accompanied by a question- 
naire completed by the client. 

Y Aura reading: The aura is 
said to be an energy field or mag- 
netic field surrounding a person’s 
body, which certain sensitive 
people can discern by clairvoy- 
ance, touch, or an inner “know- 
ing.” 

Most healers “scan” the energy 
field with their hands, sensing 
areas of heat, cold, pain, tingling, 
etc. that indicate problems. Some 
say they can actually see and in- 
terpret the colors of the aura. Oth- 
ers diagnose from a distance, us- 
ing a photograph or a person’s 
name as a link. 

vY Kirlian photography: These 
photographs are said to show the 
energy radiations emitted by liv- 
ing things, including plants and 
animals. A healthy person emits 
strong radiations, while weak ra- 
diations are said to show imbal- 
ances requiring treatment. The 
resulting print shows flares of 
energy, areas of blockage, etc., that 
the trained practitioner interprets. 

V Reflexology: This practice 
uses the responses that occur when 
the feet are touched to discover 
the site of the problem in the 
patient’s body. 

Y VEGA and MORA devices: 
These are two of the best known 
examples of high-tech devices that 
claim to be able to make diagnosis 


based on various energy principles, 


particularly those ofacupuncture. 
V Polycontrast Interface Pho- 
tography: A diagnostic aid consist- 


ing of a video camera and @ SPE 5c 
cially programmed computer, It _ 


shows a person's energy field in 
full and moving color. Particular 
colors and patterns indicate states 
of health or illness. 

It’s important to note there is 
little independent scientific evi- 
dence to support many of these 
methods. 

It’s recommended that they be 
used in conjunction with a full 
conventional medical diagnosis 


_and under the guidance of profes- 


sionals in the related fields. 
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Campaign of terror in Pakistan 


®@ Government is 
accused of 
harassing magazine 
By KATHY GANNON 


Associated Press Writer 


Pakistan’s leading English-lan 
guage news magazine accused 
the government of launching a 
campaign of terror and intimida- 
tion against its staff. ; 

The reason behind the cam- 
paign according to Rehana Hakim, 
the editor of Pakistan’s respected 
Newsline magazine, are several 
articles alleging corrupt practices 
by Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif, 
his family and his accountability 
chief Saif-ur Rehman. 

Rehman has been the man be- 
hind government-sponsored inves- 
tigations into former prime min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto and her jailed 
husband, Asif Ali Zardari. 

Newsline has published several 
reports alleging government tax 
cuts and deals for Sharif’s friends 
and family members. It also pub- 
lished a story that Rehman, a 
wealthy man, does not pay any 
income tax. 

“The Pakistan Muslim League 
government has launched a cam- 
paign to victimize and terrorize 
Newsline,” Hakim said. “Since it 
cannot unearth any legal grounds 
to exert pressure it has resorted to 
a variety of intimidatory tactics.” 

Plain clothes officers swept 
through the office of Newsline, 
badgering employees and demand- 
ing the home numbers and ad- 
dresses of editors. 

“We know they are gunning 
for us,” she said. 

The government denied the 
charges of harassment. 

“There is absolutely no harass- 
ment . . . the press is very free in 
Pakistan,” said Rauf Malik, a se- 
nior information ministry official. 
“The stories of harassment are 


Drug trade 


@ Poor are caught 
in the middle of a 
bad situation 

By ADOLFO GARZA 


Associated Press Writer 


EXICO CITY (AP) -- The 
recent massacre of two 
families highlights the 


plight of impoverished Indians in 
northern Mexico, who are increas- 
ingly being snared into drug traf- 
ficking and falling victim to its 
violence. 

The Pacific port of Ensenada, a 
popular resort area known for 
tourism and fishing in Baja Cali- 
fornia, turned abruptly violent on 
Sept. 17 when 18 people were 
gunned down at a ranch. 

Authorities believe the appar- 
ent target of the massacre was 
Fermin Castro, a Pai Pai Indian, 
who survived the attack, but re- 
mains in a coma. 

Castro is believed to head one 
of a growing number of small 
drug smuggling bands that have 
popped up in the region after the 
heat was turned up on the Tijuana- 
based Arellano Felix gang and the 


| ee Pakistan (AP) - 


AP photo/Khalil Senosi 


HELPING THE VICTIMS: U.S. Surgeon General David Satcher, center, looks as the Director of the Kenyatta 
Hospital in Nairobi, Augustine Muita, right, shows him the eye wounds of Ngui Kimeu, 29. Kimeu was 
blinded during the August 7 bomb blast. Satcher leads a team of medical specialist to help victims of the 
attack on the American embassies in Kenya and Tanzania on August 7, 1998. The bombing killed 259 people, 
including 12 Americans, and injured more than 5,500. 


concocted.” 

But Hakim says that the gov- 
ernment has ordered tax audits of 
the magazine and its staff. 
Newsline is owned and operated 
by a journalists’ cooperative es- 
tablished in 1989. 

“Newsline . . . has maintained 
an immaculate tax record,” Hakim 
said. ‘While our records speak for 
themselves, it is common knowl- 
edge that documents can easily be 
doctored and loopholes found to 
accommodate the agenda of the 


' powers-that-be.” 


But government harassment is 
not new for Newsline. 

With a reputation in Pakistan 
for its investigative reporting, 
Newsline also came under fire 


during former prime minister 
Benazir Bhutto’s government. 

Then police harassed the 
Magazine’s senior editor, Razia 
Bhatti, the recipient ofa U.S.-based 
award for courage in journalism. 

Other recipients of the same 
award were Christiane Amanpour 
of the Cable News Network and 
the Washington Post’s Catherine 
Graham. 

“At that time it was bad, but 
then they objected to a particular 
story. They wanted you to change 
a story,” Hakim said. 

Today she said the government 
is “trying to get at us ona personal 
and private level.” ” 

Also, this is not the first com- 
plaint against Sharif's government 


from the press. 

In August, the chief editor of 
Pakistan’s largest newspaper 
group accused the government of 
trying to muzzle the press by with- 
drawing advertising and pressur- 
ing him to fire journalists. 

Mir Shakil-ur-Rehman’s Jang 
Group of Newspapers includes the 
country’s largest circulation pa- 
per, the Urdu-language Jang with 
about 1 million readers and the 
respected English daily, The News. 


The government said the 
newspaper’s reporting of its eco- 
nomic and political troubles could 
be seen as treacherously “playing 
into the hands of anti-state ele- 
ments.” 


hurting northern Mexico Indians 


Juarez Cartel went into disarray 
after the death ofits leader, Amado 
Carrillo Fuentes. 

Now, much of the drug trade is 
being managed by smaller groups 
operating secretly for the drug 
cartels. Impoverished Indians from 
Baja and Chihuahua states in 
northern Mexico plant marijuana 
and similar crops and helping 
smuggle South American cocaine 
in small amounts into the United 
States. 

Sometimes the Indians refuse 
to cooperate, and they’re killed or 
harassed by drug gangs and their 
local police accomplices. 

The New York Times reported 
from the Baja California state of 
Santa Catarina that drug dealers 
have been forcing Indians to sell 
lands - or at least cooperate - in 
setting up clandestine airports for 
drug trafficking. 

The Times said the drug traf- 
ficking “has resulted in a string of 
killings in the Indian communi- 
ties,” including the town where 
Castro was gunned down. 

Local authorities say Ensenada, 
which hugs the Pacific coast about 
50 miles south of the U.S. border, 
is well-suited for the drug trade. 

“Sometimes they come up 


through the (Gulf of Mexico) and 
ship over dirt roads to the Pacific, 
or from the Pacific to the Gulf. 
They land drugs in planes. They 
stand offshore in ships and small 
boats bring the drugs into shore,” 
said Gen. Jose Luis Chavez. 

The Mexico City daily, La 
Jornada, reported indigenous 
people of the Batopilas area in the 
northern state of Chihuahua have 
been pushed into the drug trade. 

The daily quoted a Roman 
Catholic priest, the Rev. Francisco 
Chavez, the head ofa local human 
rights organization, as saying that 
local authorities have profited 
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from inducing the local Indians 
into growing drugs. 

Zeta, a Tijuana magazine, re- 
ported that indigenous communi- 
ties in Baja California have asked 
Gov. Hector Teran to stop abuses 
by local police in Maneadero, a 
coastal town just south of 
Ensenada. 
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French Cognac 
makers hurt by 


Asian crisis 


OGNAC, France (AP) — Fallout 

from the Asian financial crisis 
is causing a headache in this south- 
western French town where co- 
gnac producers, alarmed at dwin- 
dling sales, are angrily demand- 
ing aid. 

For four days, cognac produc- 
ers have manned roadblocks dot- 
ted with smouldering fires to de- 
mand that French authorities 
lower taxes and provide financial 
aid. 

The roadblocks have caused ma- 
jor disruptions here. Stocks at lo- 
cal grocery stores are thinning, 
and gas stations have closed be- 
cause gas trucks have been unable 
to get through. 

Picketers lifted four roadblocks 
and still protested in the streets. 

Cognac producers say sales to 
Asia, a major market, have 
slumped in recent months. Au- 
thorities are negotiating their de- 
mands. 


Expletive-filled 
Lennon poem up 
for auction 


ONDON (AP) — A foulmouthed 

poem written by the late Beatle 
John Lennon will be put up for 
auction this week by the shocked 
fan who received it almost 30 years 
ago. 

The typed work, made up of a 
four-letter expletive repeated 104 
times around the single word 
“you,” was sent to poet Susan Baker 
in 1969 after she wrote to Lennon 
requesting a poem. 

Signed and titled by Lennon 
and countersigned by his wife, 
Yoko Ono, it consists of the exple- 
tive arranged in seven columns 
with the word “you” at the center 
of the middle column. 

“Cataloguing the item was 
something of a problem as quite 
obviously it could offend,” said 
Robert Finan, of the auctioneers 
Finan and Co., which will offer it 
for sale Oct. 10 in Wiltshire, in 
western England. 

“I have avoided the use of the 
expletive and I am making sure 
that the photocopies of the docu- 
ments are not on show at the 
viewing days,” Finan said. “This is 
obviously a very unusual piece. 
Trying to put a price on it is very 
difficult indeed. We shall just have 
to see what the market place de- 
cides.” 

Baker was the manager of a 
band called the Barrow Poets, 
which offered performances of 
both poetry and music. 

The covering letter handwrit- 
ten by Lennon also will be in- 
cluded in the auction. It reads: 
“Dear Susan, here’s the poem you 
wanted you can publish... but not 
make a record of it — for it turns 
into a Song then — OK?’ ” 
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@ Worries that 
conservatives will 
upset free speech 
event 


& LEMSON, S.C. (AP) — Spit 
fire Tour ’98, a free speech 
fo-rum with topics ranging 
from gay rights to the medicinal 
use of marijuana, drew about 1,500 
Clemson University students but 
no demonstrations, despite some 
conservative groups’ criticism of 
the issues and celebrity speakers. 

Actor Woody Harrelson, for- 
merly of “Cheers,” headlined the 
event and shared personal stories 
of his struggle to be heard on his 
support of hemp and the environ- 
ment. 

After he spoke out against the 


Persian Gulf War, Harrelson soon 
was canceled as grand marshal of 
the Mardi Gras parade in New 
Orleans and Miller Lite decided 
not to use him as a spokesman. 
“I decided then that I would 
speak my mind, even if it meant I 
lost my career,” he said. “There’s a 
lot of people out there that don’t 
want you to speak your mind.” 

Conservative groups charged 
that the Spitfire speakers were 
promoting what they called the 
homosexual agenda. “Queer rights 
is the goal, and recruiting is their 
game plan,” Operation Standard 
said. 

Amy Ray of the Indigo Girls, 
who is gay, found out earlier this 
year that such sentiments also 
run through the Midlands of South 
Carolina after Irmo High School 
canceled a free Indigo Girls con- 
cert. 


Clemson braces for protestors’ forum 


“The minute the gay thing be- 
comes an issue, people become 
uncomfortable,” Ray said. “It’s OK 
to be gay.” 

That message was expected to 
draw protesters in full force, but 
no demonstrations were staged. 

Protesters’ absence showed that 
other groups weren’t willing to 
talk about the tough topics, Ray 


. Said. 


But activist Tracey Conaty, who 
works with the National Gay and 
Lesbian Task Force, said a growing 
understanding might have led to 
the quiet night. 

“It’s the best of times and the 
worst of times,” she said. “We’ve 
made incredible progress.” 

The other big-name speaker 
was Krist Novoselic of Nirvana, 
who slammed government lead- 
ers for trying to censor material 
and ignore free speech laws. 


Former MTV personality 
Kennedy and cancer survivor Todd 
McCormick rounded out the panel, 
which also broke into small groups 
and answered questions from stu- 
dents and local residents. 

All the messages carried the 
same theme: Make your own deci- 
sions, and accept others even if 
their opinions are different. 

“Tll welcome you into my 
world; I hope you’ll welcome me 
into yours,” Ray said. “It’s your 
own system of beliefs, and that’s 
fine with me.” 

Clemson was the first stop on 
the four-show tour, conceived by 
Rage Against The Machine band 
member Zach De la Rocha. 

The forums continue at the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, Vanderbilt University in Ten- 
nessee and the University of 
Florida. 


Student who failed to stop crime is snubbed 


@ Berkeley students 
say they are left 
with few options 


By MICHELLE LOCKE 


Associated Press Writer 

ERKELEY, Calif. (AP) — 
B Preston Taylor doesn’t want 
to share a campus with 
David T. Cash Jr. 

The University of California, 
Berkeley, senior is disgusted that 
Cash didn’t try to stop his friend 
Jeremy Strohmeyer from killing 7- 
year-old Sherrice Iverson in a Ne- 
vada casino — and disturbed offi- 
cials say there’s nothing to be 
done about it. 

“It's an embarrassment that 
the university isn’t doing any- 
thing,” Taylor said. 

Seventeen months after the 
killing, Nevada prosecutors and 
UC Berkeley administrators have 
made it clear they won’t move 
against Cash, who broke no laws, 
they said. 

But some students are furious 
Cash is taking up a slot at highly 
competitive Berkeley. They are 
carrying out a disciplinary action 
of their own, a campaign of public 
denunciation and private snubs 
they hope will shame Cash from 
campus. 

“Tam totally giving him the 
silent treatment. I don’t even want 
to have contact with him at all,” 


Ill. university 


@ Controversies 
surrounding 
ceremonies cancel 


annual contest 


RBANA, Ill. (AP) — The king 

and queen are dead — at 

least at the University of 
Illinois. 

Ending a 62-year tradition, 
there will be no homecoming king 
or queen crowned at this year’s 
events Oct. 17, but a court of 10 
men and 10 women will be se- 
lected. 

UI officials decided to end the 
king and queen coronation when 
the student-run Illini Union Board 
suggested the tradition had lost 


said Candice Blagmon, a fresh- 
man who lives in the same dormi- 
tory complex as Cash. 

“I think he should just leave,” 
agreed Ms. Blagmon’s roommate, 
Kanee, who refused to give her 
last name. “It’s really uncomfort- 
able.” 

The spotlight on Cash, a 19- 
year-old nuclear engineering stu- 
dent, grew brighter in August af- 
ter two radio show hosts from Los 
Angeles chartered a bus to bring a 
group of demonstrators to Berke- 
ley. 

Protesters were irate over some 
of the things Cash had told inter- 
viewers, for instance that he didn’t 
know the victim so could feel re- 
morse only for Strohmeyer. 

“You do not need this guy in 
your school,” Sherrice’s mother, 
Yolanda Manuel, told the ralliers. 
“You do not need him sitting next 
to you in class.” 

Since then, scores of people 
have sent angry letters to Berkeley 
administrators and a 24-year-old 
man spat in Cash’s face as he 
shopped at a convenience store 
near campus. 

An undercover campus police- 
man who was with Cash at the 
time — part of an overall effort to 
ensure his safety — said the stu- 
dent “took it in stride. He didn’t 
fight back or yell or say anything." 

Cash’s troubles began May 25, 
1997, the night he and Strohmeyer, 
also 19, went to a Nevada casino. 

Cash told investigators he saw 
Strohmeyer follow Sherrice into a 


women’s restroom and tried to 
get him to leave her alone. He said 
he left before the assault took 
place, although two friends say 
Cash told them he watched 
Strohmeyer sexually assault the 
girl. 

Later that night, Strohmeyer 
told Cash he had killed the girl, 
but Cash kept silent. 

The two eventually were turned 
in by other classmates who recog- 
nized them from surveillance vid- 
eotapes released to the media. 

Cash, a key witness for pros- 
ecutors, was not charged. Clark 
County District Attorney Stewart 
Bell said prosecutors don’t have a 
case because it is not illegal to 
witness a crime. 

Strohmeyer pleaded guilty Sept. 
8 to charges of kidnapping, sexual 
assault and murder. He is to be 
sentenced Oct. 14 to life in prison 
without the possibility of parole. 

Cash, meanwhile, came back 
to his second year at Berkeley. 

Not everyone on campus wants 
Cash out.When members of the 
student government suggested 
passing a resolution asking Cash 
to leave, the vote was a tie, 9-9. 

Taylor, who is executive vice 
president of the group, Associated 
Students at the University of Cali- 
fornia, broke the deadlock in fa- 
vor of passing the largely sym- 
bolic resolution. 

But ASUC president Irami Osei- 
Frimpong stopped the censure 
with a veto. 

“I do not believe it’s the 


organization’s right to cast moral 
judgments . .. without benefits of 
due process,” he said later. 

The case has spurred public 
interest in Nevada and elsewhere 
in laws that require bystanders to 
call police if they witness a violent 
crime. It also has prompted fed- 
eral legislation. 

U.S. Rep. Nick Lampson, D- 
Texas, has introduced the “Sherrice 
Iverson Act” which would require 
states to enact criminal penalties 
against witnesses who don’t re- 
port sexual crimes against chil- 
dren. 

Taylor said students have been 
left with few options. 

“A lot of students are trying to 
find ways to express their con- 
cerns, but there really are none,” 
he said. “What I hear is a lot of 
people stare at him, give him mean 
looks, don’t talk to him.” 

’ Blagmon said she understands 
the university can’t expel Cash, 
but she hopes the scorn of his 
peers will take a toll. 

Her roommate, Kanee, said she 
recently found herself looking 
across the dining table at Cash. 

“T didn’t speak to him,” she 
said. 

Cash did not respond to an 
email request from The Associ- 
ated Press for an interview. 

In September he told CBS’ “60 
Minutes” he has no intention of 
leaving. 

“I don’t feel there is much I 
could have done differently,” he 
said. 


ends homecoming king, queen tradition 


its majesty. The board felt the fall 
ritual was too competitive and the 
selection process had become too 
controversial, said Willard Broom, 
associate dean of students at UI. 

Officials said dropping the royal 
pair has nothing to do with con- 
troversies that have surrounded 
the contest. 

Last year, the king and queen 
used the throne to campaign 
against Chief Illiniwek, the UI mas- 
cot. The 72-year-old tradition fea- 
tures a student who performs in 
Indian regalia at halftime of foot- 
ball and basketball games. 

Some say the Chief honors 
American Indian culture and edu- 
cates students about the Illini 
tribes who used to inhabit the 
state. Opponents call it a racist 


stereotype that prohibits Indian 
students from having a positive 
educational experience at UI. 

Just after being crowned dur- 
ing halftime of last year’s Purdue- 
Illinois football game, the king 
and queen opened their jackets to 
reveal shirts and buttons with the 
slogan “racial stereotypes dehu- 
manize.” The ceremony was im- 
mediately cut short. 

“Tn all the discussions I’ve had, 
that topic never came up,” Broom 
said. 

But some students think the 
fall of the king and queen was the 
administration’s reaction to the 
anti-Chief demonstration. 

“It’s political correctness run 
amok,” said C. Davis, 21, editor of 
the Orange and Blue Observer, a 


conservative campus publication. 
“Last year's politicization of the 
process makes it so we won’t have 
a homecoming king and queen.” 

Some students and officials 
complained earlier elections were 
too political. 

Previous kings and queens were 
often elected by block voting 
among sororities, fraternities or 
other campus groups to which the 
candidates belonged. 

Broom said he has heard no 
complaints from faculty, students 
or alumni about the change. 

As in the past, selection to 
homecoming court is based on 
grade point average, campus ac- 
tivities, campus honors and 
awards, community activities and 
awards and an essay. 


New campus 
crime reporting 
law passed 

By LESLIE MILLER 


Associated Press Writer 


OSTON (AP) — State college 

and university officials waited 
nervously during the past few years 
fora higher education bill in Wash- 
ington which could have elimi- 
nated important student aid pro- 
grams. 

The good news came when 
Congress finally passed the act, 
expanding student aid. The bad 
news, school officials said, came 
in the form of campus crime re- 
porting requirements and teacher 
accountability measures. 

“Clearly the Congress wanted 
to show serious intent and send a 
message to colleges and universi- 
ties across the country,” said Cyndy 
Littlefield, director of federal rela- 
tions for the Association of Jesuit 
Colleges and Universities, which 
represents the College of the Holy 
Cross and Boston College. 

The message, she said, was that 
higher education institutions need 
to be held accountable for crime 
on campus, rising tuition and 
teacher quality. 

Higher education officials had 
feared Congress would cap tuition 
increases. Instead, it simply urged 
the institutions to redouble their 
efforts to hold down costs. 

Colleges and universities will 
be required to report on the rea- 
sons for tuition increases or de- 
creases. Failure to comply will re- 
sult in a $25,000 fine. 

“You always hate to take people 
away from other jobs and say, ‘Fill 
this report out,’ but it’s the kind of 
information I, as a father of kids 
going to college, would like to 
know,” said George Traicoff, presi- 
dent of North Shore Soe alba 
College in Danvers. 

New reporting requirements 
for crime and aspiring teacher per- 
formance should draw attention 
in Massachusetts. The state has 
become a flashpoint for contro- 
versies over those issues as a re- 
sult of student drinking deaths in 
the past two years and a 59 per- 
cent failure rate among aspiring 
students on the state’s teacher 
certification test. 

Colleges and universities will 
have to make public crime statis- 
tics in areas near campus, said - 
Littlefield. 

“Congress clearly wants to 
make sure students are safe across 
the country,” she said. “Institu- 
tions will certainly comply with 
this, but it will be another area of 
administration cost and regula- 
tions to deal with.” 

Colleges and universities will 
also have to inform the public and 
their state governments of the 
results of state teacher certifica- 
tion examinations. 

Colleges could be held account- 
able for student muggings two 
blocks from campus. The munici- 
pal police department might not 
notify the school of the incident, 
but the school must make it pub- 
lic within two days, Littlefield said. 

The bill also preserved some 
graduate grant programs that were 
feared to be cut, while expanding 
Pell grants for students who gradu- 
ate in the top 10 percent of their 
high schools. 
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Leaner and wiser 


® Novel depicts enduring 
bonds of a friendship 
between women 


FIVE FORTUNES 
By Beth Gutcheon 
Cliff Street J/HarperCollIns. 398 pp. $24 


Reviewed by RACHEL PASTAN 


he first hundred pages of “Five For 

| tunes” take place at the Cloisters, a 

luxury spa where wealthy women 

spend a week eating small amounts of 

gorgeous food, doing aerobics and Ta’i Chi, 

having facials and soaks in the Japanese tub 
and admiring original Georgia O’Keeffes. 

“Everything you look at is so beautiful,” 
one of the characters explains, “you hardly 
ever notice you're starving.” 

It’s a kind of camp for the rich that 
probably exists, though the women who 
attend them may not be as interesting, 
lively and sympathetic as the ones Beth 
Gutcheon gives us in this enjoyable novel. 

The first camper we meet is Rae Strouse, 
a wealthy and openhearted former dancer. 
This is her 22nd visit to the Cloisters, and 
before long she hooks up with energetic, 
sociable Amy and her obese teenage daugh- 
ter Jill; with Laura Lopez, who is trying to 
recover from the death of her husband; and 
with Carter Bond, a 6-foot-tall private detec- 
tive who didn’t realize there was no smok- 
ing at the health-promoting spa. 

Over the course’ of the week the women 
let down their defenses, tell their stories 
and grow close in the tradition of campers 
everywhere. The culture of the Cloisters is 
both ridiculous and tantalizing, ‘and the 
dialogue is a treat.“ 

The title of the book refers to a brief 
scene in which a few of the women have 
their fortunes told by an Algerian masseuse 
“named Solange. 

The balance of the novel follows them as 
they disperse, returning to their ordinary 


lives, and one of its pleasures is watching 
the forms Solange’s predictions take as 
they are fulfilled. 

The principal narrative pretext of the 
book is that Laura Lopez’s new buddies 
convince her to run for-the U.S. Senate. Her 
opponent is the powerful, bigoted, conser- 
vative incumbent —a guy sufficiently offen- 
sive that most Republican women can be 
comfortable rooting against him, which is 
politically important in Laura’s home state 
uf Idaho, and also ensures that Gutcheon 
won’t alienate less liberal readers. 

Each of the five women has her own 
personal story as well. There are bumps 
along the way of course, but we know 
everything will turn out all right. 

Gutcheon’s style is clean, literate, funny 
and mostly unsentimental. She brings to 
mind Armistead Maupin in the wry under- 
statement of her prose, her broad canvas 
and the intelligence with which she attacks 
substantial issues. 

I was unable to put “Five Fortunes” 
down, though while I was reading it part of 
my head was mulling over the question of 
“high art,” what it is and why this smart 
book doesn’t make the cut. 

It’s not because of its conventional co- 
medic structure; Shakespeare’s comedies 
were essentially predictable, too (and also 
his tragedies, for that matter). Gutcheon’s 
characters are original and complicated, 
but while enjoying them thoroughly, I never 
stopped feeling they were made up. © 

And while Rae’s feisty philanthropy, 
Carter’s plunge into motherhood, and Jill’s 
encounter with terror were engaging, the 
hand of the author moving her characters 


around the chessboard ‘is too obvious.’ My 


suspension of disbelief was willing but not 
involuntary. 

One of my disappointments in the book 
probably reflects my own politically correct 
nature. “Five Fortunes” initially delighted 
me in the way it took fat women seriously. 


Jill, weighing in at 182.5 pounds, is one of 
the most compelling and sympathetic char- 
acters, as is the gigantic Carter, who runs 


her whole detective agency on the prémise’ 
‘that fat women make the best PIs. 


As the novel progresses, however, and 
each woman finds her way toward happi- 
ness, both Jill and Carter shed pounds as 
though slimness is a natural reflection of a 
healthy mind. 
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Ultimately, then, not only were the char- 
acters here all wealthier, more energetic, 
more sociable and: more confident than I, 


“they were thinner, too, which made me like 


them just a little bit less. 

In the end, however, there is little not to 
like about this intelligent romp which, if it 
is a fantasy, still takes seriously the idea 
that friendship and a change of pace can 
help us through difficult times. 


Death in Bologna: hallmark of a terrorist 


@ Death and the pain 
of moving on force a 
man to search his soul 


THE FALL OF A SPARROW 
By Robert Hellenga 
Scribner 460 pages, $25 


Reviewed by Frances Stead Sellers 


n August 12, 1980, a terrorist bomb 
@) exploded in a busy northern Italian 

railroad station, leaving 85 people 
dead and more than 200 wounded. 

Part of the wave of political violence that 
swept Italy throughout the ’70s and into 
the early ’80s, the Bologna bombing was 
believed to be the work of new-fascists, one 
who was arrested in South America several 
years later. Robert Hellenga has chosen this 
harrowing real-life event as the foundation 
for his remarkable second novel. 

A powerful follow-up to “The Sixteen 
Pleasures,” the author’s widely acclaimed 
debut, “The Fall of a Sparrow,” chronicles 
the “concentric rings of stories” that spread 
like ripples on a pond from such a singular 
event through the family of a fictional 
American student. 

Cookie Woodhull didn’t die immediately. 
She survived the blast for several excruciat- 
ing days, lying without arms and charred 
beyond recognition in an intensive care 
unit. Hellenga picks up her family’s story 
six years after the explosion. 

The girl’s father and the novel’s protago- 
nist is Alan “Woody” Woodhull, a learned, 
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well-intentioned and weak-willed classicist 
who teaches at St. Clair College, a small 
liberal arts school in rural ILlinois. 

This sets a mundane, sometimes comic 
Midwestern backdrop for the family trag- 
edy played out against the predictable trivi- 
alities and political correctness of late 20th 
century academic bureaucracy. 

Hellenga mixes the comic and the cata- 
strophic, the ridiculous and the sublime to 
capture difficult truths about the nature of 
human resilience — and what it means to 
move on. 

Six years on, the tragedy’s fallout is 
palpable. Woody’s wife, who initially re- 
fused to believe that the maimed body was 
her daughter’s, seeks refuge first in mad- 
ness and then in religion, finally accepting 
that the slaughter was an act of God as 


_simply inexplicable as a deadly tidal wave 


or a bolt of lightning. 

But Woody sees it all quite differently. 
He has known all along that the blast was 
calculated, that the bomb was carried to the 
station and carefully placed where it would 
do the most damage — beneath a seat in the 
second-class waiting room on a busy Au- 


gust holiday. 

He also knows that the woman who 
stashed it there was about Cookie’s age, 
that the device was laden not only with 
explosives but also with meaning: It was 
Angela Strappafelci’s “message for the Com- 
munist government of Bologna and for all 
humankind.” 

It is the young terrorist’s arrest in Ar- 
gentina and her imminent extradition to 
Italy for trial that precipitates the novel’s 
action — and Woody’s determination to 
begin a vita nuova, a new life. 

New beginnings are hard, though. 
Hannah and Woody have separated “after 
almost 30 years of marriage in which they'd 
seen eye to eye on all the important things 
and had never fussed at each other over the 
unimportant ones.” 

Their two younger daughters have now 
grown and left home, leaving Woody strug- 
gling to continue teaching and most of all 
to find meaning — and love — in life again. 

It’s an uphill battle. Good Gutenberg 
man that he is, Woody does it all by the 
book, looking for guidance in the classics, 
just as he consults literary oracles for ad- 
vice on cooking, gardening and sex. 

He uses the great philosophical dilem- 
mas of “The Odyssey” to provoke debate 
about the nature of human existence in his 
classes, just as he turns (briefly) to his 
leading moral lights before sleeping with 
one particularly promising student. 

This takes Hellenga into territory more 
familiar from David Lodge’s rambunctious 
satire — the realm of sexual harassment 
policies and college fund-raising. What 
should be done when a student (who hap- 
pens to be the daughter of a wealthy donor) 


is known to be performing the “Wailing 
Monkey Clasping a Tree” in the recently 
separated classics professor’s bed? 

Is it the college dean’s moral (or fiscal) 
responsibility to demand that the professor 
stop playing the “tree”? And what, wonders 
Woody in turn, would Plato, Aristotle or 
C.S. Lewis make of it all? 

The old standbys don’t provide Woody 
with the answers he needs, just as they have 
consistently failed to help him cope with 
Cookie’s death — and with Strappafelci’s 
continued existence. 

The alternate burdens of grief and re- 
venge that these two young women inspire 
remain insurmountable until Woody re- 
turns to Italy for the terrorist’s trial. 

There, face-to-face with the person who 
murdered his child, Woody begins to look 
not to great thinkers but within himself to 
come to terms with her actions: 

“What if you forgave people not to dem- 
onstrate (to yourself, or to others, or to a 
higher power) the extent of your charity,” 
he asks, “but out of necessity; so you could 
get on with your life, so you wouldn’t carry 
around the burden of hatred? 

What if you thought of it as a practical 
matter, not a theological one? Not even a 
moral one?” 

Once in a while, when feality is too 
painful to bear, fiction cam help us to ex- 
plore the fragility of our human condition. 
“The Fall of a Sparrow” is such a book. With 
compassion and humor, it conveys a sense 
of certainty and ultimate faith that only the 
finest writing can achieve. 
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One more helping 
of mystery meat 


@ There is no 
Rolaid for the 
dating belly- 

ache; just eat 


up 


ouldn’t it be great if life really contained a 

“Dating Game?” Chuck Woolery would sit you 

down on a couch with a prospective date, cut 
through all the red tape; you will go to Aruba, you will have 
fun with each other and you get to keep the Samsonite 
luggage. The whole process would be a lot less painful and 
bewildering, and you'd 2ven get free prizes. 

No such luck. It’s hit or miss out there in the real world 
of dating and the only thing free is the advice and the 
occasional condom from a family planning office. 

Dating’s kind of like ordering the mystery meat at a 
cafeteria: you don’t know what you're getting until you 
actually try it, and then sometimes you wish you’d skipped 
the whole thing and did a hunger strike instead. 

- | think there is something to be said about early 
civilization and the caveman technique. 

Instead of agonizing about whether you're going to get 
turned down or not, take the no nonsense approach: just 
use your trusty old club and whack the person over the 
head, drag them back to your cave and next thing you know 
you’ve got someone to snuggle with under the woolly 
mammoth blanket. 

At the very least, there should be some kind of manual 
published to set down some rules and advise on dating 
behavior. 

You know, just the basics, like outlining the fact that 
you shouldn’t be checking out other people while your out 
on a date or constantly talking about your ex (baggage is 
okay to take on vacation but not to dinner). It’s not good 
protocol. 

There ought to be a definition of a kiss. Are there dire 
consequences for not closing your eyes when you pucker 
up? Is a kiss still just a kiss? There can be some confusion 
about the meaning behind planting one on somebody. Is it 
a stamp of possession or just something to do with your 
mouth when youre not stuffing it full of peanuts or some 
such? Should friends kiss and if they do, does that make 
them more than friends? 

A list should be included to point out the best places for 
single people to find other single people. I mean, it’s easy 
enough to go to ye old barroom and meet people, but the 
“drinking goggles” can bea liability when trying to pick out 
and pick up a keeper. There’s an old saying about no one 
being ugly after 2 a.m., but hey, why risk it. 

The movies have always been a time honored place to 
take a date and it’s a safe way out for the shy or the unsure. 
You're sitting in the dark for two hours, not talking, getting 
along great. 

The only way a person could not enjoy the evening is if 
the movie sucked; they can’t blame you for being a boring 
conversationalist. 

What about the big one — sex. A few chapters in the 
manual could be dedicated to this subject. 

To get rid of all the anxiety and doubts, someone ought 
to devise a timeline of when it is okay to move on to the 
“slap and tickle” phase of dating. I mean somewhere 
between the first date and the gray hairs, there should:be 
some cemented line you can see and cross without worry- 
ing if it is too soon or too late. 

So, once you’ve done the whole mating dance, the initial 
flirting, the dates, the meeting of the folks, and so forth and 
so on, there should be some definite way to tell if you’ve 
found the “right one.” 

It’s a busy world, we’re not always paying the closest 
attention. What happens if you miss your cue? Chuck 
Woolery wouldn’t let you. 

But Chuck’s not around and I guess we'd all look pretty 
funny running around, pulling dating “Cliff Notes” out of 
our pockets to figure out what to do about kissing and all 
that other warm, fuzzy stuff. 

Fact is, life would be pretty boring without the mystery 
meat. You’ve got to figure a bad mouthful here and there, 
is worth those times you find surprisingly yammy morsels 
hiding beneath the gravy. 


Don’t sweat the petty things and don’t pet 
the sweaty things. 


— Dennis Miller 
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ARIES: (March 21 - April 
20) 

Any family squabbles may 
come as a result of tensions. Be 
at your best and don’t let any- 

one spoil your upbeat mood. 
Once harmony is restored, 
turn your attentions to mak- 
ing plans with a few good 
friends. You are inclined to 


Think before 
you speak. That 
temper ofyours 
may flare with- 
out any provocation. Your idealistic side usually wins out, 
so try real hard to follow your dreams. Hopefully some- 
thing that has been bothering you for the last several 
months is now gone for good. 
GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

A friend of yours has a serious problem and is relying on 
your help to come up with a solution, so think fast. The 
week will go by pretty smoothly for it will have plenty of 
variety. At least you won’t have to worry about getting 
bored. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

It’s time to take a serious look at the romance in your 
life - and ask yourself if your expectations are realistic. Try 
not to take life to seriously and have fun with those you 
love. You tend to accomplish a lot and everyone around will 
catch your enthusiasm. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

This week brings a welcome relief from recent pres- 
sures, so spend time with those you love. Your strong ego 
may get you in hot water with a mate, and those old 
feelings of whether you’ve made the right choice or not are 
going to surface again. Your plans for the future are very 
realistic. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

If you feel that your friends have been difficult to deal 
withlately, perhaps you should take a good lookat yourself. 
Listen to what a loved one has to say about your personal 
life, there is more merit there than you are willing to admit. 
Start improving things on the job. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

People close to you are charming and agreeable, but not 
very good about keeping promises, so be realistic at all 
times. Share some of your more creative ideas with some- 
one who can take them one step further, in a practical way. 
Keep an eye on the food your eating. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

All you want this week is peace and quiet, but it seems 
like everyone needs to speak or be with you. Find time to 
sneak off on your own. Your feelings for a lover are intense, 
so try and remain as realistic as possible. Concentrate on 
organizing family matters that need your attention. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

The focus is on your private life for the next month or 
so. This time you may find it easier to sort out old 
misunderstandings. Don’t take any risks with your money 
right now, you may regret it. You can accomplish a lot ifyou 
move ahead with confidence and grace. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Finish up with routine projects at work or at home as 
opposed to starting new ones. You will do best with what’s 
familiar right now. You tend to worry about money, so just 
be extra careful about how and where you spend. With your 
delightful charm you may get just what you need. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Even though you try your best to please everyone, you 
won't be very successful. Maybe you should try to please 
yourself. You are going to be more thoughtful and intro- 
spective than usual. Let your thoughts move to spiritual 
matters. Your have a strong need to help and serve human- 
ity. 
PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

When it comes to your homelife, things have been going 
in ten different directions, it’s time to get organized. Get 
out and mix with new friends. 
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October - December 
International Music Series: Lawrence Atrium, 11:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. Hear the sounds, taste the food and experi- 
ence the culture of different regions across the globe. 
Oct. 7 - Dec. 11 
Aerobics: Sport & fitness center. Costs $15 for entire course 
or $1 per class. To register, call Rob Parker at 556-3819. 
Oct. 7 
Frisbee golf: Outside sport & fitness center, noon. The 
NECC grounds will be turned into our very own six hole 
frisbee golf course. Prizes will be awarded to the individual 
with the lowest score. 
Empowerment series: women’s intuition part II: Spon- 
sored by the Women’s Network, noon to 1:30 p.m. 
Student senate meeting: Room 131, Lawrence, 3 to 5 p.m. 
Oct. 9 
LEE National Denim Day: Lawrence Atrium. 11 a.m. to 1 
p-m. Student Center, 11 a.m. to1 p.m. Contribute $5 to the 
Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation and wear denim 
to school/work for the day. Everyone who donates $5 will 
also receive a “pink ribbon” pin. 
Oct. 13 
Women’s nutrition program: Lawrence Atrium, noon. 
Oct. 14 


Women’s nutrition program: lecture hall A (tentative), 
noon. 


Student senate meeting: Student center theatre, 3 p.m. to 
5 p.m. 
Latino Cooking: Lawrence Atrium, Lawrence, noon 
Oct. 19 - Dec. 2 

Student Leadership Development Program: Various loca- 
tions 

Oct. 19 
College Survival Skills: Getting organized, time manage- 
ment: Sponsored by the Women’s Network, 11 a.m. to noon 

Oct. 21 
Student senate meeting: Room 131, Lawrence, 3 p.m. to 5 
p.m. 


. Monica. “The First Night,” Arista. 

. Aerosmith. “I Don’t Want To Miss A Thing,” Columbia. 
. Barenaked Ladies. “One Week,” Reprise. 

. Jennifer Paige. “Crush,” Edel America. 

. Edwin McCain. “I'll Be,” Lava. 

. Usher. “My Way,” LaFace. 

. Inoj. “Time After Time,” So So Def. 

. Brandy & Monica. “The Boy Is Mine,” Atlantic. 

. Tatyana Ali. “Daydreamin’,” MJj. 

10. Five. “When The Lights Go Out,” Arista. 


OOMONDUAWNRH 


Rentals 
: “Titanic,” Paramount Home Video. 
. ‘The Wedding Singer,” New Line Home Video. 
. ‘Jackie Brown,” Miramax Home Entertainr ent. 
. “The Big Lebowski,” PolyGram Video. 
. “Good Will Hunting,” Miramax Home Enter-ainment. 
. “U.S. Marshals,” Warner Home Video. = 
. “The Apostle,” Universal Studios. 
. ‘Wag The Dog,” New Line Home Video. 
. ‘The Man In The [ron Mask,” MGM/UA Hon. \ ideo. 
10. “Wild Things,” Columbia TriStar. 

Sales 
1. “Titanic,” Paramount Home Video. 
2. “Jerry Springer-Too Hot for TV!,” Real Entertainnient. 
3. “Pocahontas II: Journey To A New World,” Walt Disney 
Home Video. 
4. “Playboy’s Playmz ‘es Revisited,” Playboy Home Video. 
5. “The Exorcist — 25th Anniversary Special Edition,” 
Warner Home Video. 
6. “Spice World,” Columbia TriStar. 
7. “As Good As It Gets,” Columbia TriStar. 
8. “Austin Powers,” New Line Home Video. 
9. “Backstreet Boys: All Access Video,” Jive/Zomba Video. 
10. “Boogie Nights,” New Line Home Video. 
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Setzer swings on new CD 


@ New songs and 
oldie remakes are 
side by side ina 

special collection 


By BETH WHITE 
Arts Editor 


orns are back, big time. 
H Well, all right, they never 

really went away, they 
were just keeping low profiles 
amidst savage guitar work and 
pulsing technotronic arrange- 
ments. 

But a resurgence of Rig Band 
sounds has muscled in on the 
mainstays in the music scene, 
thanks largely to the efforts of 
bands like The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, Cherry Poppin’ Dad- 
dies and most lately, the Brian 
Setzer Orchestra with its new CD 
“The Dirty Boogie.” 

In the early 1980s, it was Setzer 
acting as front man for the three- 
man group, the Stray Cats, that 
got his career off the ground. Buck- 
ing the trend of Be Bop and its 
many synthesizers, Setzer and Co. 
produced hits with 1950s and ’60s 
style rockabilly, complete with 
slicked back pompadours and a 


The Brian Setzer 
Orchestra 
“The Dirty Boogie” 
Kk * 


stand up bass. 

The Brian Setzer Orchestra is a 
more evolved, more sophisticated 
version of The Stray Cats. The 
rockabilly and powerful bass 
thumping is still there, but the 
crowning touch for BSO is the fine 
ensemble of horns that accompa- 
nies Setzer’s crooning and guitar 
picking. 

They really nail it on remakes 
of “Jump, Jive an’ Wail,” the much 
honored instrumental “Sleep- 
walk,” and have help with vocals 
on “You're the Boss” from Gwen 
Stefani of No Doubt. There is no 
evidence of them being cheap 
imitations of originals, but rather, 
reverent renditions by’ talented 
musicians who enjoy making 
music. 

Setzer’s voice modulates well, 
from smooth to gravelly, like a 
careful blending of Sinatra and 
Billy Idol. As crazy as that combi- 
nation sounds, it is a winning one. 


In addition to remakes of old 
hits, Setzer has penned new songs 
for the CD, including a horn-laden 
remake of his 1982 Stray Cat hit, 
“Rock This Town.” Two other 
Setzer written tracks, “This Cat’s 
on a Hot Tin Roof and “Let’s Live it 
up,” sound just fine mixed in with 
the classics of yesteryear. 

The real beauty of “The Dirty 
Boogie” CD is that it is different 
from most of the music being 
pumped out of the radio on any 
given channel. 

The angst is missing, no one is 
screaming lyrics and playing an 
instrument like it was a torture 
device. It’s fun, simply written 
music that makes you want to 
move around and basically feel 
good. 

The Dirty Boogie is filled with 
the kind ofhigh-energy songs that 
can turn your living room into a 
ballroom. 

The Brian Setzer Orchestra an- 
swers nicely the dilemma of find- 
ing danceable music for those not 
into the mosh scene. They give 
you the chance to show off any 
dance hall prowess you might have 
collected over the years including 
an opportunity to romance your 
partner in a real slow dance, not 
just clinging together and sway- 


Ensemble acting makes 


® Meryl Streep 
shines despite film’s 
minor glitches 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Staff Reporter 


with two expectations: another 
supreme performance from 
Meryl Streep, and predictable at- 
tempts by the filmmakers to make 


I went to see “One True Thing” 


me reach for the Kleenex. I was 
pleasantly surprised on one count, 
only slightly disappointed on the 
other. 

Based on Anna Quindlen’s 
bestseller of the same title, “One 
True Thing” is the autobiographi- 
cal story of Quindlen’s struggle to 
deal with her mother’s impending 
death, as well as her emotional 
grapple with her relationship with 
both of her parents. 

Ellen Gulden (Renee Zellweger) 
is arecent college graduate who is 
striving to make a name for her- 


GAIN INTERNATIONAL AND TRAVEL EXPERIENCE 
Earn 3 or 4 NECC Credits 
(Earth Science or Sociology) 


COSTA RICA STUDY TRAVEL:COURSE 


Coursework includes: 


Seminars and Site Visits — 7 days in San Juan and neighboring area 


On-Campus classes — Haverhill Campus 


Dates — January 6-13, 1999: Students must register by October 12, 1998 


Financial Aid Available 


Estimated Cost —3 credits:$1600 -$1651 (out of state), 4 credits: $1677 - 


$1745 
e * Subject to slight increase 


Includes: *“ Round Trip Air 


Lodging (Double Occupancy) 


Some meals 


Site visits & scheduled seminars 


Tuition and Fees 


Local Public Transportation in Costa Rica 
International ID card 


Not included: 


passport fees, photos, textbook, airport taxes, luggage 
handling and other gratuities, health insurance, personal 
and miscellaneous expenses, ground transportation to and 
from Logan airport 


‘ For information contact: 
Professor Fran Champoux, Division of Math, Science & 


Technology,-x3889 


Professor Patricia Taglianetti, Division of Business, 


x3378 


Dr. Usha Sellers, International Programs, x3649 


“One True Thing” 
starring Meryl 
Streep, William Hurt 
and Renee Zellweger 


We HP 


self at New York Magazine in New 
York City. Hip, smart, and driven, 
she appears to be well on her way 
to success. Little does she know 
the demons large and small that 
await her. 

The movie opens with Kate 
Gulden, (Streep) dressed like Dor- 
othy from “The Wizard of Oz” as 
she prepares a surprise birthday/ 
costume party for George (Will- 
iam Hurt), her husband and Ellen’s 
father. Streep portrays Kate as a 
1970s Martha Stewart “wannabe” 
throughout the movie, but there 
is more to her character than 
mosaic tables fabricated from bro- 
ken porcelain and china. 

The day after the party, doctors 
discover that Kate has an advanced 
stage of cancer, and surgery, fol- 
lowed by radiation and chemo- 
therapy, is necessary. 

Ellen is the devoted “daddy's 
little girl” and she finds it impos- 
sible to resist his demands that 
she put her career on hold to care 
for her mother, despite his refusal 
to make similar sacrifices. 

George is a professor and writer 
whose only apparent claim to no- 
toriety is an early novel, “Come 
Back Inn.” He is so self-absorbed 
that even his wife’s imminent 
death takes a back seat to his 
concerns for his self-esteem. 

Ellen reluctantly comes to real- 
ize this, while at the same time 
recognizing how much she has 
misunderstood her mother. When 
she returns home to care for her 
mother she explains “Dad thought 


THE 


B 


ing like two punch drunk boxers. 

Still, you don’t need to be able 
to ‘cutarug’ like Nana and Gramps 
used to with all those polished 
moves. All you need is a pulse and 
some idea of how to move a couple 
of body parts in time to the tune.. 


it was the right thing,” and Kate 
replies “For who?” Kate knows 
instinctively that there is a tortur- 
ous road ahead, and, mother-of- 
all-mothers, seeks to shield her 
daughter from these perils. 

As her mother’s health deterio- 
rates, so does Ellen’s admiration 
for her father. In a transparent 
attempt to bribe Ellen to care for 
her mother, George asks if she 


would be interested in writing a - 


forward to a new release of his 
essays. 

- When she expresses her de- 
light at the offer, George further 
requests that she wash, iron, and 
mend several shirts for him: Ellen 
is clearly meant to be a surrogate 
Kate. 

But the real strength of this 
movie is the interplay between 
Ellen and Kate. Ellen eventually 
discovers that her father has been 
having affairs with younger 
women for years. 

Not realizing her mother is well 
aware of this, she is taken aback 
when Kate tells her “When you’re 
married for many years, you ac- 
cept things you never thought you 
would when: you \ ounger. 
You come to realize that the per- 
son you are married t» is not 
always the person you fiought 
you were marrying. I worry that 
you're always yearning for what 
you've missed. ..orwhat you imag- 
ine you’re missing. If I thought 
you would be happy, I could close 
my eyes right now.” 

There are powerful emotions 
here, involving decisions we all 
may need to make some day. As 
our population ages, more of us 
will be involved in our parent’s 
final years than ever before. For 
the most part, director Carl 
Franklin handles these issues well. 

Which brings me back to my 
surprise and disappointment with 


the film. Franklin mostly avoided — 


For older generations, listen- 
ing to BSO like revisiting old favor- 
ites. For this generation, it might 
be their first taste of swing music. 
“The Dirty Boogie,” is proof that it 
is a perfect time to learn how to 
“jump, jive, and wail.” 


film true to life 


the pitfalls of the plot deftly. Al- 
though I cannot listen to Bette 
Midler breathlessly intone another 
theme song without puking, 
Franklin primarily let the intrica- 
cies of this very human drama 
speak for themselves. » © 

Streep is genetically incapable 
of delivering a bad performance, 
and she deserves an Academy 
Award nomination for this movie. 

No actor of her generation can 
express in five minutes what 
Streep can imply with the turn of 
her head or the blink of her eyes. 
And aside from DeNiro, no per- 
former is capable of physically 
assuming a role to the degree that 
she does. 

When Kate is compelled to call 
Ellen to her bathroom to help her - 
rise from a bathtub she is too 
weak to leave by herself, you are 
acutely aware that it is not the loss 
of strength or even life that hu- 
miliates her, but the loss of mod- 
esty and dignity. She tells Ellen 
“This is no way to live’a life,” and 
you cannot help praying for her 
quick release. 

However, what is missing from 
her performance here is the raw 
energy Streep is capable of cou- 
pling with her consummate tech- 
nical skills. For that, | recommend 
renting (or even re-renting) 
“Sophie’s Choice.” 

Hurt is a further disappoint- 
ment. His once promising career 
seems to be stuck in mumbling, 
fumbling, mid-life-crisis-male 
mode. He’s just a little too smooth 
for this role. 

Zellweger is a pleasant surprise. 
Ellen is a complex, vibrant, believ- 
able character. 

Two final minor complaints: 
The film has a series of lengthy 
flashbacks and tries to implement 
a “whodunit” teaser, which only 
interferes with the flow of the 
drama. 
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Early success for volleyball team 


® Team members 
are among nation’s 
top players 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


obody could be more sur- 
Nes at how well the 

NECC women’s volleyball 
team has played so far than the 
team and coach Sue Macavoy. 

With little experience together 
as a team and in some matches 
barely enough players to compete, 
the team has managed to compile 
a 3-3 record. 

“The biggest surprise for me 
was the way the team played at 
their first match after only four 
practices,” Macavoy said. 

But many of the players agree 
that more communication is 
needed on the court if the team is 
to stay competitive throughout 
the season. 

“We have played pretty good so 
far, but we need to communicate 
more,” said Synthia Rosario. 

“We need to talk more and 
communicate better as a team,” 
said Damaris Cintron. 

The team’s lack of communica- 
tion was evident in its loss to a 
strong Mitchell College team. 

It looked like NECC would be 
able to stay with Mitchell through- 
out the match staying competi- 
tive through the first half of the 
first game. 

But the Knights began to fall 
_ behind and were not. able to re- 
cover. 

Mitchell, using a large height 
advantage over the Knights, rolled 
to the victory 15-7, 15-4 and 15-5. 

“We really need to work harder 
and be more aggressive to stay 
competitive,” Rosario said after 


Todd Hart photo 


AIR LUPOLI: Vivian Lupoli skies over the net for a spike attempt 
during the women’s volleyball match against Mitchell College. 


the match. 

NECC split a tri-match the pre- 
vious weekend as they rolled past 
Community College of Rhode Is- 
land, but were unable to compete 
with nemesis Mitchell College. 

Against Mitchell, NECC was 
unable to muster up much offense 
and was beaten 15-8 in both games. 

The Knights had no such trouble 
in their match against CCRI as 
they demolished the opposition 
15-1 in the first game. 

The team was given a bigger 


test in the second game as Rhode 
Island was a bit more competitive, 
but NECC was able to pull out the 
victory, 15-13. 

“T think we are doing well de- 
spite the inexperience,” said Vivian 
Lupoli. “We really need to help 
each other and the newer play- 
ers.” 

The Knights faced a very com- 
petitive Newbury College team 
earlier in the week as they gave 
NECC all they had, but were beaten 


15-4, 15-12 and 16-14. 


Nora Lombard starred offen- 
sively dishing out 21 assists. 

Reina Rosario had a strong 
game as well with eight aces and 
11 digs. 

Synthia Rosario added 11 kills 
as well. 

“Nora is a good all around 
player and probably our most 
steady as well,” Macavoy said. 
“Reina is our most consistent 
server as well.” 

NECC was unable to pull one 
out earlier in the week as they 
were beaten by a tough Mt. Ida 
College team in three straight 
games by scores of 15-8, 15-5 and 
15-7. 

The team started the season off 
on the right foot by handily de- 
feating CCRI, being challenged 
only in the last game, by scores of 
15-3, 15-4 and 15-13. 

“I was really impressed with 
the way the team played in that 
first game,” Macavoy said. “They 
played like it was the middle ofthe 
season.” 

In addition to having a strong 
year as a team, a couple of team 
members are having very good 
individual seasons as well as rank- 
ing among the nation’s top play- 
ers. 

Synthia Rosario is ranked sec- 
ond in Division 3 with a .360 hit- 
ting efficiency rating. 

Nora Lombard is ranked sixth 
nationally in digs per game with 
an average of 4. 

Vivian Lupoli is the leader in 
service aces with an average of 2.8 
per. game. “4 

Lombard and Lupoli are also 
faring well in the conference. 

Lombard ranks first in assists 
(8.6), third in aces (.89) and second 
in digs (3.2). 

And Lupolileads both aces (1.57) 
and digs (4.2). 


Dionne running head on into his future 


@ Cross country 
team member hopes 
to work with deaf 
children 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


thing is coming together 

for Steve Dionne. 

As the sole NECC runner in the 
first ever cross country meet for 
the college’s new team, he now 
owns the record for the fastest 
time. 

His future is now coming into 
focus for him as well. 

Dionne is a 1989 graduate of 
Whittier Regional Vocational Tech- 
nical High. 

While at Whittier, Dionne par- 
ticipated in a number of sports 
including basketball, track and 
cross country, gaining an MVP 
award in both track and cross 
country. He also lettered in all 
three. 

Working 30 hours a week, go- 
ing to school full-time and com- 
peting in a sport may seem like a 
lot. Dionne said the hardest part is 
not making time for everything, 
but getting himself motivated. 

But because cross country is an 
individual sport that allows him 
to practice on his own, his sched- 


I n his third year at NECC, every 


ule becomes more flexible. 

“I really don’t think it is that 
bad because I can do all my run- 
ning on my own,” he said. “The 
hardest part is getting myself out 
there.” 

Before joining the cross coun- 
try team, Dionne had done lim- 
ited running since graduating 
from high school almost 10 years 
ago. 

After not running competitively 
in almost 10 years, he was forced 
to get into game shape in only two 
and a half weeks before the first 
meet. 

Despite the short preparation 
time, Dionne ran a good race ac- 
cording to coach Dawn Caputo. 

“It was a smart race at a pace 
standpoint and he had a very 
strong finish,” Caputo said. “We 
are glad to have Steve as the first 
runner to represent NECC in cross 
country.” 

Dionne took a more modest 
approach to his performance so 
far in this young season. 

He believes he still has a lot of 
work to do before he can compete 
with the other runners. 

“I still don’t feel like I am com- 
peting with the other people yet,” 
he said. “It has been a big change 
from not running for awhile.” 

As far as being the first runner 
to represent NECC, Dionne be- 
lieves it is not a big deal. 

“I expected to have a bigger 


File photo 
FULL SPEED AHEAD: Steve 
Dionne gives his all during cross 
country meet at Gordon College. 


team,” he said. “I just want to run 
for the team and not myself.” 

But Dionne believes his perse- 
verance and his will to improve 
will help him to improve as the 
season goes on. 

“I don’t give up very easily; I 
keep striving to be quicker than 
the last race,” he said. “My body 
can’t keep up with my mind when 
I am running.” 

Dionne completed the five mile 
course at Gordon College with a 
time of 35 minutes and 17 sec- 
onds, placing 51st out of 70 run- 
ners. 


The pieces are falling into place 
for Dionne on the personal level 
as he has found a future that he 
believes will give him a lot of 
satisfaction while helping others. 

While looking for a foreign lan- 
guage elective to fit into his sched- 
ule, Dionne decided to sign up for 
an Introduction to American Sign 
Language course. 

Signing up for that course was 
one of the best things he has ever 
done, he said. 

“Timmediately fell in love with 
the course and decided it was the 
right thing for me to do,” he said. 

Dionne works at a group home 
for the mentally challenged, in- 
cluding some who are hearing im- 
paired as well. 

Dionne said this job enables 
him to help other people out and 
also to get experience for his fu- 
ture. 

“Those people need someone 
just as much as anyone else,” he 
said. 

Dionne credits his karate in- 
structor, Buzz Durkin, as a big 
part of who he is today. 

“He made me believe in myself 
and helped me to become more 
mature,” he said. 

Dionne and the rest of the cross 
country team will look to have a 
strong outing at their next meet 
which will be held at Roger Will- 
iams College Saturday, Oct. 10 at 
10 a.m. 


Professional 
wrestling 4 life 
@ Do ya smell what | 


the sports editor is 
cooking 


rofessional wrestling is the 
P only true American sport. 

OK, so maybe I am exaggerat- 
ing a little bit, but it is one of the 
most entertaining things on tele- 
vision today. 

Why am I so passionate about 
a sport where the athletes parade 
around in tights and throw them- 
selves around the ring? 

Let me count the ways. Actu- 
ally, there are so many maybe I 
should narrow it down to my top 
10. 

So here it is: The top 10 reasons 
Ilove professional wrestling (in no 
particular order). 

The return of The Ultimate 
oops, I mean The Warrior. He is 
back with the multicolored face 
paint and the “Look at me, 'ma 
psycho who hasn’t grasped the 
English language” persona. Old 
school as it gets. 

Scott Hall and his inebriated 
escapades. Hey yo, Scott, survey 
says have another one, you lush. 

Admittedly, I was never a fan of 
the original “black and white ex- 
press,” but I will gladly run with 
the Pack. Big Sexy, The Total Pack- 
age, K-Dogg and the Stinger. A 
dream team in its own right. 

While we are on the subject of 
Konnan, let me speak about him. 
Every body knows that K-Dogg and 
the Wolfpack are “bowdy, bowdy 
and rowdy, rowdy.” Ariba Larassa! 

Whoooo! The Four Horseman 
are back. And not a minute too 
soon. Ric Flair has reformed the 
most elite group of athletes in all 
of sports with himself, Steve 
McMichael, Chris Benoitand Dean 
Malenko. The Horseman should 
be a force to be reckoned with in 
the coming months. 

Extreme Championship Wres- 
tling is everything the name sug- 
gests. Whether it is New Jack leap- 
ing off the balcony onto one of the 
Dudleys or Tommy Dreamer com- 
ing up with some violent innova- 
tion, there is never a dull moment. 

The fact that a 350 pound wres- 
tler can be beaten by another wres- 
tler half his size is also entertain- 
ing. 

Chris Jericho can be over the 
top at times. But the lionheart and 
his band of “Jerichoholic Ninjas” 
are always enjoyable to watch and 
wait, what am I saying? I need 
help. I need the number for 
Jerichoholics Anonymous right 
away. Oh yeah, by the way, this 
will neeeeever, eeeeever happen 
again. 

Who could forget the beautiful 
Sable. She is perfect, from the 
things she does to the clothes she 
wears, or should I say doesn’t wear. 

One word of advice though 
Sable, don’t stay out in the sun too 
long. Plastic melts. 

And last, the Nitro Girls. OK, so 
they can’t dance to save their lives. 
Who’s watching them for their 
dancing skills anyway? 
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File photos 
NATIVE FASHIONS: Shunda Gra- 
ham, ESL student, models traditional 
Ethiopian holiday garb, above. Decked 
out in true cowboy fashion is show 
organizer, Frank DeSarro, with Marie 
Antone, show presenter, far right. Two 
performers stop to discuss the night’s 
festivities, right. 


File photo. 
INTERNATIONAL 
TALENT: Above, Nes- 
tor Matias, former ESL 
student, talks with Up 
With People staff mem- 
bers during the Inter- 
national Parade Of 
Fashion. Dean John 
Peroni plunges a sword 
into Vice President 
Mary Ellen Ashley, far 
left. The Women’s Cho- 
rus performs its rendi- 
tion of “Getting to 
Know You,” left. 


® Students, staff and faculty show off their 
talents during fun, exciting night 


haring Our Tal- 
“, ents II, the first 
\ entertainment 
event of NECC’s Home- 
coming ‘98 extrava- 
ganza, drew over 250 
audience members, 
who enjoyed the sing- 
ing, dancing, comedy, 
magic and parade of in- 
ternational fashion per- 
formed by 47 students, 
faculty, staffand admin- 
istrators. 

Highlights of the 
show, produced and di- 
rected by faculty mem- 
ber, Frank DeSarro, in- 
cluded the Women’s 
Chorus led by Professor 
Carol Barron, students 
modeling international 
fashion, student vocal- 
ist Beth Ann Parmenter, 
and student pianist and 
composer, Matt Carr. 

In the comic magic 


show, Dama Rose, who 
made her assistant, 
Mea, performed by vice 
president ofenrollment 
management, Mary 
Ellen Ashley, disappear 
after swords were 
plunged enthusiasti- 
cally into the magic box 


by John Peroni, Paul 
Bevilacqua, Sylvia 
Hallsworth and others. 

International foods 
were provided by ESL 
students and money 
was raised to benefit 
victims of Hurricane 
George. 


